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ABSTRACT , 

This practicum was designed to develop an 
intervention prescriptive team model which would utilize the 
resources of the primary level to improve student achievement. 
Specifically^ the intervention prescriptive team model sought to 
improve the achievement of third grade underachie vers and serious 
underachievers in reading and mathematics. The intervention program 
was developed at the primary grade levels (1-3) through a 
restructuring of the use of pupi], personnel^ reading specialists^ the 
building principal^ and the classroom teacher in a 

diagnostic-prescriptive team model. The demonstrated achievement over 
expectancy of both underachievers and serious underachievers in 
reading suggests that the intervention program with its tasks 
orientation^ problem^solving approach^ and system of monitor i)^Q 
should be expanded to the intermediate grades (4-6) and be given 
serious study as a model for instruct ion strategies for all students 
and not Just for underachievers. (This report contains descriptions^ 
of the practicum procedurs, several case studies^ and evaluation of 
-the practicum^ and recommendations.) (Author/BD) 
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INTRODUCTION 

General Statement of the Problem 

All participants in the challenge o-f educating the children of 
America agree that it is a difficult and perplexing task. In recent 
times, some educators have been identified as being in one of two 
"camps" — those who believe that formal schooling does make a dif- 
ference in educating children, and those who do not believe that the 
resources being brought to bear upon the responsibility of educat- 
ing children have a relationship to ultimate outcomes in adult life. 

■"'The foremdst critic who supports the latter, position is 
Christopher Jencks whose publication Inequality , A Reassessment of 
the Effect of Family and Schooling in America has caused deep concern 
on the part of many educators. While leaving a detailed explana- 
tion of Jencks* position to be examined, in tha review of literature, 
it is important to note his posture • . no: measurable* school 
resource or policy shows a consistent relationship to schools' 
effectiveness in boosting student achievement.."^ On the other 
handt James Guthrie states that his review of available research 
studies has impressed him as to the amount and. consistency of the 
evidence supporting the effectiveness of school services in influencing 

* Emphasis added 
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the academic perfonnance of students. He indicates a desire for 
more precise information about which school service components are 
most effective and in what mix or proportion they can be made more 
effective. "There is little doubt that schools can have an effect 
•that is independent of the child's social environment.' In other 
words, schools do make a difference."^ 

The objective of this paper is to demonstrate that the use- of 
the prescriptive team ~ the "mix" that Guthrie refers to — in the 
model described will improve achievement for students who have been 
identified 4S having major academic deficiences resulting learning 
and/or behavioral disorders in the areas of mathematics and read- 
ing at the third grade level. 

This hypothesis posits that the human resources of a school 
can be organized in a model that will positively affect the aca- 
demic performance of students who are not achieving on grade level 
as measured by a standardized group achievement test, M.A.T. 

The hypothesis acknowledges the existence of these personnel 
resources before the development of the'^prescriptive team. The 
weaknesses of the use of personnel resources that were evident 
before the prescriptive team were the following: 
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(1) There existed a lack of structure as to an oj^anized, 
\^ coordinated use of school personnel. A teacher having 

a problem with a student in reading and/or mathematics 
might have dealt with the problem by herself, asked 
for the assistance of the reading specialists, could 
have possibly consulted with the mathematics facili- 
tator» or could have brought the problem to the atten- 
tion of the principal. There was also another option 
and that would have been to do nothing. This multiple- ^ 
choice framework could work for or against helping a 
student depending upon thev options selected. This type 
of random choice has proven debilitating to students 
In need in the past. 

(2) Teachers have been given prescriptions in the past by 
different specialists, i.e.: nurse-teacher, mathematics 
facilitator, etc. The lack of a monitoring system or 

.a management system made it impossible to determine 
whether or not the prescriptions were followed, revised, 
or Ignored, and how effective these reconmendations were 
In effecting improvement in the child's academic compe- 
. V tencies. 

10 
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Each specialist,: when called upon, approachfed the 
problem-solving challeng^-fnom his/her expertise and 
perspective. For example, the psychologist viewed 
the problem solely from a psychologist's perception. 
This academic "tunnel vision" on the part of some psy- 
chologists did not result in problem-solving in a 
Gestalt manner — instead of "treating the whole child" 
only his psyche was considered. This proprietary 
tendency on the part of specialists inhibited rather 
than facilitated problem-solving. 

This parochial approach to problem-solving did not 
make available to each specialists the information 
which other professionals had brought to the problem. 
This lack of sharing and exchange of information, 
perceptions and assessments deprived each participant 
as well as the group of the benefits of the group 
Interaction. 

Students were being given prescriptive teaching 
strategies for reading and mathematics that they -may 
have received before as well as* recommendations . that 
did not work well in previous years. A lack of 
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continuity in diagnosis and prescription was evi- 
denced resulting in a loss of valuable teacher and 
student time and an increased frustration on the part 
of the student. 

(6) The principal was not providing the educational 
leadership role that was inherent in the position. 
This void produced a lack of coordination and 
parochialism among the special services as -well as 
a sense of frustration for the classroom teacher 
left to deal with problems. 

Statement of the Hypotheses 

In an attempt to eliminate and/or diminish the above mentioned 
negative outcomes in the manner that staff personnel functioned, 
the concept of the intervention prescriptive team was developed. 
It is hypothesized that: 

(1) An organized model bringing together the teacher, spec- 
ialists, and the principal of the school can positively 
affect the achievement of third grade students in the 
following manner: 
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(a) Third grade students who are more than one 
grade level below on the M.A.T. will evidence 
gain over expectancy in their area of de- 
ftciency when compared to previous established 
gains of .5 (five months). Therefore, a total 
of .7 (seven months) gain in academic per- 
formance is predicted for these students in 
their area of deficiency or a 40% increase 
over average expected academic gain. 

Cb) Third grade students who are less than one 
year below grade will achieve a gain over 
expectancy of .5 (five months) in addition 
to the expected gain of .5, thereby achiev- 
ing a total gain of 1.0 or ten months. This 
will represent an increase of 100% in relation 
to the average expected academic gain of these 
students. . 

In addition, it is hypothesized that the process of the pre- 
scriptive team model will: 

(c) Increase the instructional leadership role of 
the principal . 

1 o 



(d) Increase the exchange of .information between 

professionals in diagnosing and prescribing 
for a given child. 

(e) Improve the competencies of the participants 
in problem-solving as measured by the level of 
self-confidence in the group process. 

(f) Develop a management system which will pro- 
vide for a monitoring system which will audit 
prescriptions after the diagnoses has been 

* recorded and prescriptions recommended. 

(g) Deal with problems more in a preventative 
manner and less from a reactive posture. 

Definition of Terms 

0) Interventio n Prescriptive Team - consisting of the school 
principal, the classroom teacher, the reading specialists, 
the psychologist, the speech therapist^ the home-school 
counselor, the mathematics facil itatpr, and the reading 
facilitator. 

14 
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(2) Grade Level - the level that a student is expected to be per- 
forming at based upon national norms which have been develop- 
ed by the publishers of the Metropolitan Achievement Test, 
I.e.: a third'grade student should enter third grade with a 
grade level score of 3.0 and midway through the third grade 
should be at 3.5 grade level. 

(3) Severe Underachiever - a student who is more than one grade 
level below in reading and/or mathematics as measured by the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test. . 

(4) A Prescription - a specific recommendation made by the inter- 
vention prescriptive team to a member of the team. Included 
in the prescription is who shall implement the prescription, 
and who is to monitor this action, for what length of time, 
and when will an assessment occur. 

.(5) Management System - a Retailed, sequential flow-chart which 
describes the process from diagnosis to prescription to 
assessment to recycling, denoting the proper actors and 
tasks. 
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THE REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

In approaching the effective use of resources specifically as 
an Intervention program with the diagnostic-prescriptive team as 
Its operative instrument, the author reviewed the literature under 
the following categories: 

1. Review of Literature 

(a) Use of resources in the schools. 

(b) The use of the team as a theory of i administrative 
organization. 

(c) ' The concept of intervention by a team. 

(d) Selected team efforts objectives and when inter- 
vention occurred: 

1 Child study team. 

i1 The case conference, 

m Team teaching. 

1v Problem-solving team. 

(e) Processes used by team efforts cited. 

(f) Role relationships in a school organization:- 

1 Principal . 

H Teacher. ^ 

IG 
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2. The Review of Literature 

The review of literature was undertaken to provide informa- 
tion that the author needed to implement the practicum; specific- 
allyi (1) to obtain a detailed knowledge of the topic being 
studied; (2) to broaden the frame of reference for the problem- 
solving experience inherent in the practicum; (3) to provide per- 
ceptions of the problem previously not part of the consciousness 
nor experience of the author; and (4) to benefit from the mistakes 
as well as the successes of the past.^ 

Use of Resources in the Schools 

The present inflationary spiral has highlighted the financial 
pressures upon the schools. For the first time in over a decade, 
schools are "laying off" teachers while their budgets continue to 
rise. This has brought into focus a problem that researchers and 
education theorists have wrestled with, going back in time to the 
turn, of the century.* The cause and effect relationship between 
the resources that a school brings, to bear upon a child and the 
ultimate result -- a measurement of what the child has, learned — 
Is receiving increased attention from both researchers and lay 
V persons. 

♦The^Gary (Ohio) plan, otherwise known as the platoon system, was 
: Instituted at the turn of the century as an organizational approach 
Q to the better use of resources -- space and personal. 
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One position has been stated by Christopher Jencks and his 
colleagues in Inequality . A Reassessment of the Effect of Family, 
and Schooling in America . Jencks cites that the United States 
spends more money educating some children than educating others. 
Documentation is offered by Jencks to show disparities from state 
to state, district to district' and even from school to school with- 
in a district. The child who is "lucky" (using Jenck's term) to 
be born in a community where more money is spent per child for 
educational purposes is exposed to higher paid teachers, newer 
buildings, teachers with greater experience and college prepara- 
tion, and more educational equipment and materials.^ Does this 
give the child an edge over the child who is "unlucky" and is born 
and goes to school in a community where far less money is spent per 
pupil for education? Jencks' answer is that It is not unequal 
expenditures for schooling that explains why some are more econom- * 
Ically successful in adult life than others and why some adults 
can read better than others. "There is no evidence that building 
a playground . . . small classes, competent teachers and a 
dozen other things that distinguish adequately from inadequately 
financed schools ... "will affect the students' opportunities 
of learning to read, getting into college or being economically 
successful in one's career as an adult. ^ 
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Increasing expenditures will notr increase test scores, accord- 
ing to Jencks, citing the following studies: Talent; EEOS (Coleman 
Report), and the Plowden survey in England. Again, there is a 
reaffirmation that no measurable school resource or policy shows a 
consistent relationship to schools' effectiveness in raising stu- 
dent achievement. In all instances, where gains were associated 
with any given resource, the gains were always small. ^ 

In the midst of Jencks' reporting studies on the effects of 
school resources, there is an admission that the findings reported 
do not relate to how more effective schools could be if they used 
their resources differently. The assumption made by Jencks' is 
that school resources are not used in a manner that can positively 
affect students' achievement. ^ 

An input-output analysis that responds to Jencks' concern is 
cited by Guthrie and his colleagues in Schools and Inequality . A 
Mollenkopf and Melville study, which made an effort at controlling 
for student socio-economic-status reported four school service 
measures to be significantly related to pupil achievement. They 
were (1) the number of special staff (i.e.: psychologtsts, reading 
specialists and counselors); (2) class size; (3) pupil-teacher 
ratio; and (4) instructional expenditures per student.^ In ' 
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addition, the Quality Measurement Project in New York State is 
reported as evidence that per pupil expenditure is related to stu- 
dent achievement.^ The same Project Talent that Jencks utilized 

J' 

Is part of the documentation by Guthrie that school services are 
related to students' test scores J ^ 

Guthrie reviewed, in all, 17 studies and he indicates that, 
"the strongest findings by far are those that relate to the number 
and quality of the professional staff, particularly teachers. "^^ 
This team of evaluators (Guthrie et al) of the existing research 
state that they are impressed with the amount and consistency of 
evidence supporting the relationship between school services as a 
cause and its positive impact upon the academic performances of 
pupilsJ^ 

The same type of reference is made by Guthrie as to how re- 
sources are used. "In time, we would wish for more precise infor- 
mation about which school service components are more effective 
and in what mix or proportion they can be made more effective. "^^ 
It Is this line of reasoning that this author has used in assess- 
ing the existing resources of Greenburgh Central Seven and in what 
manner these resources could be better utilized so that Herbert 
Simon's criterion of, efficiency could also, be used'coricomitant 
with an increase in student achievement. 

20 
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The criterion of efficiency, as defined by Simon, determines 
"the selection of that alternative, of all those available to the 
individual, which will yield the greatest net return to the organi- 
zation."^^ Simon also posits that his criterion of efficiency can 
be. applied to administrative decisions in the same manner as it can 
be related to the concept of maximization of utility in economic 
theory. Simon's approach is important because he maintains that 
the analogy between the aforementioned two propositions also extends 
to theCassumptions which undergird them: 

The first of these is that there is a scarcity of 
applicable resources. A second assumption is that 
the activities concerned are "instrumental" activi- 
ties ~ that is, activities that are carried on for 
the positive values they produce, in the form of 
some kind of "result." Third, both propositions 
Involve the comparability, at least subjectively, of 
the values in terms of which results are measured. 

An analysis of an administrative situation using the criterion 
of efficiency would be at three distinct levels. The "highest level 
would be the measurement of results, that is the achieving or 
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accomplishment of the organization's objectives. A district's 
contribution to these results is the element of administrative per- 
formance. A third level would be the input in terms of effort 
which, in turn, could also be analyzed in terms of dollar cost.^^ 

The value of Simon's criterion of efficiency is that it oper- 
ates within what he terms a rational approach to administrative be- 
havior. The problem of measuring input-output in the public sector 
Is one that he pays more than "lip-service" attention to. He 
recognizes that cost factors such as money and time can be readily 
identifiable as negative values (a Simon descriptive term) in 
arriving at decisions, i.e.: the costs and/or the time may be too 
high if a particular decision is made.^'' 

The problem, as Simon views it, is finding a substitute in 
public administration for money value of output as a measure of 
■value. The approach he recommends is a statement of objectives of 
the activity and the construction of indices that assess the degree 
of attainment of these objectives. "Any measurement that indicates 
the effect of an administrative activity in accomplishing its 
final objective is termed a measurement of the result of that 
activity.''^ ' • 
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The basic problem in evaluating objectives in the field of 
public service is that too often they are stated in general, non- 
behavioral language. Simon recommends that objectives be stated 
in tangible and objective terms before results are observed and 
assessed. A caution is advised that humanistic values not be cast 
aside in the attainment of results. A balance, through a relative 
weighting of conflicting values, enhances a better equilibrium be- 
tween achieving measurable results and those that affect employees. 
In addition, Simon exhorts the public administrator to determine 
the degree to which an objective will be obtained. Although Simon 
states that "attainment of objectives is alVays a matter of degree" 
he does not rescind his premise that specific objectives should 
be linked with the resources allocated to achieve those objectives. 
The level of determination of the objectives which influence the 
allocation/availability are value decisions. Therefore, a school 
district that sets as an objective that fifty percent of its high 
school graduates will be accepted by four-year colleges has made 
a value decision. Either the district will provide the resources 
to attain this objective or scale down the fifty percent to a per- 
cent commensurate with the allocated resources."^ 
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The Use of the Team as a Theory 
of Administrative Organization 

The theoretical underpinnings for the intervention prescrip- 
tive team can best be explained in terms of Herbert Simon's "a 
rational approach to administrative behavior and decision-making," 
and the process for problem-soUing through group resources advo- 
cated by the Institute for Development of Educational Activities 
(I/D/E/A). 

The reader will remember that a prime concern of this practi- 
cum was to demonstrate an improved coordination of existing re- 
sources at the primary grade levels (1 to 3) to meet the needs of 
underachieving students. This school district has provided .a 
better-than-average staffing to meet the stated objectives of the 
district for some two decades. To illustrate the adequacy of 
staffing, at present there is a district class size policy with a 
recommended desirable maximum of 20 pupils per class for grades 
kindergarten and one. For grades two through six, the recommended 
desirable maximum is 25. In addition, at the kindergarten level, 
there is one full-time teacher assistant for each teacher, and one- 
half teacher assistant is assigned to each teacher grades two 
through six. There are 2.8 psychologists, .5 of a home-school 
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counselor, 1.0 speech therapist, 4.6 reading teacher specialists, 
1.0 full-time reading facilitator and 1.0 full-time mathematics 
facilitator, for grades kindergarten through grade six. 

The district has had a comnitment to individualization of in- 
struction and the staffing profile for the elementary grades re- 
flects this posture. The concern that has been surfaced is why 
1s there not a greater improvement in achievement for children who 
are achieving below grade level considering the availability of 
personnel and other resources? In the school year 1974-75, the 
average per pupil expenditure at all grade levels was $3,000 plus 
per child. In addition to the increased demand for accountability, 
the depressed economy has created additional pressures upon the 
school district resulting in reduced revenues versus increased ex- 
penditures. 

The question was why underachieving students were not improv- 
ing academically when the above cited resources were available? 
This question is* restated by this writer as. follows -- if these 
children evidenced some academic growth with the existing pattern 
of resources,^ can we achieve better results with a different 
arrangement of existing personnel resources? 



The use of resources to assist in meeting the needs of an 
underachieving child was in the following pattern before the inter- 
vention prescriptive team approach was attempted. The classroom 
teacher who was having problems with a pupil not progressing at 
grade level would refer the pupil to the pupil personnel staff. 
The pupil might then be seen by the psychologist, speech therapist, 
reading specialist and the home-school counselor, depending upon 
the need and the severity of the teacher-observed disability. The 
reports by the specialists would be given to the teacher in a 
written and/or verbal communication. Generally, specialists would 
make recommendations as to courses of action that the teacher should 
take to affect the pupil in a positive manner. There was no follow- 
up as to whether these recommendations vieri implemented nor was 
there authority vested in the role of specialists to ensure that 
the recommendations were implemented. There was very little in- 
volvement of the principal in this process except if the pupil's 
problems reached a crisis level at which point the principal was 
requested by the teacher to intervene. 

An analysis of the process and procedure just reviewed re- 
flects the following characteristics: 
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(1) The classroom teacher is very much on her own in this 
problem-solving effort. 

(2) Specialists are providing assessment and recommendations 
based upon their province (psychology, speech therapy, 
reading disabilities, math disabilities, home-school 
relations) with very little structured communication 
between the teacher and the specialists and among the 

. specialists. 

(3) The procedure was crisis-oriented rather than preventa- 
tive. 

(4) The principal functioned in a peripheral role with 

' minimal impact upon the coordination and accountability 
of the personnel. 

(5) There was no feedback as required as to the success 
or failure of a particular- strategy. 

(6) Instructional strategy recommendations were short- termed 
and not recycled as part of an overall strategy on a 
longitudinal basis for the pupil. 
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(7) The diagnoses that were provided were not as part of 
an organized diagnostic-prescriptive format, but upon, 
the request of the teacher and/or specialist as each 
felt the need for this information. 

(8) The record-keeping system to support a collaborative 
effort did not exist. 

Simon states that an efficient administrative organization 
requires the development of an operative staff and superimposing 
on that staff a supervisory staff capable of influencing the 
operative group toward a pattern of coordinated and effective be- 
havior. Behavior is generally seen as purposive — oriented 
toward goals or objectives. "This purposiveness brings about an 
Integration in the pattern of behavior in the absence of which 
administration would be meaningless, for, if administration con- 
sists in "getting things done" by groups of people, purpose pro- 
vides a principal criterion in determining what things are to be 
done. "20 

Decision-making is seen within the framework of a hierarchy 
of decisions with each step downward in the hierarchy consisting 
In an implementation of the goals set forth in the step immediately 
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above. Behavior has a purpose insofar as it is guided by general 
goals or objectives. It is rational in that the selection of be- 
havior is predicated upon a selection of alternates which are con- 
ducive to the achievement of the previously selected goals. It is 
also recognized that these choices never permit a complete or per- 
fect achievement of objectives. The choices are the best solution 
that is available under the circumstances. "The environmental 
situation inevitably limits the alternatives that are available, 
and hence sets a maximum to the level of attainment of purpose 
that is possible. "21 

» 

An organization, in Simon's view, takes from an individual 
some of his decisional autonomy, and substitutes an organization 
decision-making process. The prescriptive team required some loss 
of autonomy on the part of all participants who joined together 
for common goals and/or objectives. Individual specialists as well 
as the teacher could not function in separate, individual efforts 
even for the common objective to improve the academic performance 
of a specific pupil. 

The organization (i.e.: the prescriptive team) makes decis- 
ions for the individual (teacher, specialist) whtch would specify 
his function as to the general scope and scope and nature of his 
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dities. In addition, the prescriptive team, by including the 
principal, brings into the organizational structure the authority 
who is to have power to make further decisions for the individual. 
This authority figure (the principal) can set other limits, as 
needed, to coordinate the activities of the individuals who are 
part of the prescriptive team. This horizontal specialization is 
common to organizations and functions with vertical specialization 
to achieve the goals and objectives of the organization (pre- 
scriptive team). 

Vertical specialization is utilized by the team for four 
reasons:" (1) where there is horizontal specialization, vertical 
specialization is absolutely essential to achieve coordination 
among the operative employees (teacher, teacher assistant, special 
ists); (2) it encourages the growth and development of greater 
expertise in decision-making by the operative employees; (3) verti 
cal specialization permits the operative employees to be held 
accountable for their decisions; (4) it utilizes the particular 
skills of persons (i.e.: psychologists, reading specialists, 
etc.)22 

The prescriptive team is organized under the aegis of the. 
building principal with the inclusion of "the classroom teacher. 
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reading specialists, speech therapist, psychologist, home-school 
counselor, mathematics facilitator, and reading facilitator. The 
principal, as the ultimate authority figure, will utilize the 
special expertise held by the team members in his diagnosing a 
student's problems and in his making an appropriate recommendation 
for corrective actions. 

The advantages of the teacher bringing a problem that he has 
with one of his students to the group. are. cited, by the Institute 
■for the Development of Educational Activities as follows: (1) The 
presentation of the problems encountered by the teacher in instruct- 
ing this'pupil force the teachur to clarify his own thinking about 
the problem. . (2) The use of a group of colleagues as consultants 
demonstrates the group's capacity, to provide the teacher with 
alternative perspectives on the problem at each phase of the prob- 
lem-solving process. (3) There may be alternative causes result- 
ing in the behavior demonstrated by the pupil. One cannot rule 
out physical , social and emotional causations. (4) Too often, 
the teacher has trouble making an accurate diagnosis of his own 
contributions to the problem, i.e.: attitudes, beliefs, percep- 
tions. (5) Group resources are a source of strength in aiding 
the teacheir search for workable alternative strategies for deal- 
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ihg with his problem. (6) The group provides a valuable assist in 
the evaluation of the efforts put forth by the teacher and others 
to remedy the problem. (7) The problem becomes the collective 
responsibility of the group, not just t^^^^^ teacher« 
(8) The special talents and expertise of group members can be 
brought to bear upon the problem, adding talent» additional re- 
sources and staffing input to the problem-solving process." 

Will this approach produce better morale and staff job satis- 
faction? Sergiovanni says "yes" to both questions stating that 
"task-oriented behavior (organizing and planning work, implement- 
ing goal achievement) emerges as an important and direct contribu- 
tion to teacher job satisfaction. Such behavior, on the part of 
the administrator, would include increasing the opportunities for 
teachers to experience personal and professional success." In 
addition, the team effort also meets another goal of Sergiovanni 's 
and that is to upgrade the professional skills of teachers.^ 

Another question to be posed is, "WilT.this prescriptive 
team be more efficient in relation to the y^e-of resources?" The 
potential for achieving this result is seerv in Simon's* criterion 
of efficiehcy» "The criterion of efficiency dictates that choice 
of alternatives which produce the largest result for the given 
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application of resources. "^^ 

Simon cautions against applying the interpretations of mech- 
anical efficiency, and the concept that the ends justify the means 
to his postulate of efficiency. The maximization of the limited 
resources available to an administrator will dictate certain alter- 
natives and implicit in these alternatives vrill be value judgments 
based upon the information available to the decision-maker.^^ 

There is a reality aspect to Simon's criterion of efficiency 
that should not be overlooked. A staff could be directed to teach 
only reading to primary children throughout the hours that the 
children are in school. The value distortion of this type of 
decision-making is, important since we do not know that doubling 
or quadrupling the amount of time used to teach reading will pro- 
duce better readers. Moreover, this type of decision-making does 
not take into account the quality of instruction, the reasons why 
a child is not progressing in reading, and what resources can best 
be used to facilitate the desired growth. The need for informa- ^ 
tion to make decisions coupled with value judgments is inherent 
in both Simon's criterion of efficiency and the modus eperendi of 
the prescriptive team^ 
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The Concept of Intervention by a Team 

The use of groups in an organized manner has been classified 
by Dubin on the basis of the degree of initiative left to the 
members of the group in implementing their tasks: (1) team group; 
(2) task group; and (3) technological group- The members of the 
team group may take the initiative in designating the positions to 
be filled and the persons to fill them, and within this group 
there may be interchange and rotation of jobs as a result of the. 
decision of the members. The administrator controls the assign- 
ment of the task, the tools and the personnel to accomplish the 
task, but leaves it up to members of the group to determine how 
best to accomplish their work. On the other hand, in the task 
group each member has a clearly defined job with the assignment 
being made as to who does what job in the group. The individual 
is given the latitude to select his own method of doing his task 
and the work schedule of the groups will generally be determined 
by the' group as a whole. The technological, group is best illus- 
trated by the assembly line with the job tempo and the procedure 
to get the job done clearly specified and controlled by manage- 
ment with very little choice on the part of the individual or 
group. 27 



Teams have been distinguished from a smaH group by Klans 
and Glaser: 

Teams, on the one hand, are usually well organized, 
highly structured, and have relatively formal oper- 
ating procedures -- as exemplified by a baseball 
■ team, an iircraft crew, or a ship control team. 
Teams generally: 

(a) Are relatively rigid in structure, organi- 
zation, and communication. 

(b) Have well defined positions or member assign- 
ments so that the participation in a given 
task by each individual can be anticipated 
to a given axtent. 

(c) Depend on the cooperative or coordinated 
participation of several specialized individ- 
uals whose activities contain little overlap 
and who must each perform their task at least 

■ at some minimum level of proficiency. 

(d) Are often involved with equipment or tasks re- 
quiring perceptual -motor activities. 



(e) Can be given specific guidance on job perform- 
ance based on a task-analysis of the team's 
equipment, mission or situation. 

Small groups > on the other hand, are rarely so formal 
or have as well -defined specialized tasks — as 
exemplified by a jury^ a board of trustees, or a per- 
sonnel evaluation board. As contrasted with a team, 
small groups generally: 

(a) Have an indefinite or loose structurc^, 
organization and communication netwoirlc. 

(b) Have assumed rather than designated 
positions or assignments so that eadn 
Individual's contribution to the accrnnp- 
lishment of the task is largely dependent 
on his own personal characteristics. 

(c) Depend mainly on the quality of independent. 
Individual contributions and can freiffjently' 
function well even when one or several 
members are not contributing at all. 

(d) Are often involved with complex decision- 
making activities. 



(e) Cannot be given much specific guidance 
beforehand since the quality and quantity 
of participation by individual members Is ^ 
not known. ^® 

The team concept has been used in the medical profession, i.e 
the diagnostic team, the clinical team, the surgical team, and 
others. The diagnostic team may be a one-time coming together of 
doctors, often specialists from several different fields of 
medicine, who pool their knowledge and opinions to diagnose the 
ailments of the patient and recormend a strategy of treatment. 
Teams of this type have both the characteristics of both Dubin's 
team group and his task group. Clinical teams are usually found 
In the mental health field and are frequently composed of a 
psychiatrist, a clinical psychologist and a psychiatric social 
worker. These specialists are more task-oriented within their 
specialties while working as a team rather than as a team group. 
A contrast is the surgical team which typifies the technological 
team of Dubin as well as Klaus and Glaser's rigidly defined team. 
The surgeon is the leader and the division of labor is specific- 
ally task-oriented. 
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This review of the meanings and concept of teams evidences 
a lack of agreement as to a standard usage of the term team in 
the literature: In education, the same lack of common language 
is discernable, witness Shaplin's definition of team teaching: 

Team teaching is a type of instructional organiza- 
tion. Involving teaching personnel and the students 
assigned to teams in which two or more teachers are 
given responsibility, working together, for all or a 
significant part of the instruction of the same group 
of students. 2^ 

* 

This definition, published in 1964, has been construed by 
some to be limited to team planning, by others to teaching only 
one discipline, and still by others to teaching inter-disciplines 
and to have certain numerical staffing requirements. 

The use of the team concept in education, other than in team 
teaching, has been of such scarcity as to be noticeable in the 
review of literature. This is not to state that groups of educa- 
tors within a school system do not come together at different 
times and for different purposes. The fact that this has not been 
Identified extensively in the literature does not preclude the 
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. Selected Team Efforts - Objectives and 
when Intervention occurred 

In reviewing how teams function, this writer's focus was upon 
how the teams intervened in the educational' lives of children. 
More explicitlyi at what point or for what: purposes did the team 
Intervene cn^ behajf of the child or children? 

There are four organizational approaches to. the use of the 
team which this writer reviewed and analyzed (1) the objectives of 
the team;^ and (2) when intervention by the team occurred. These 
four were: (a) the child-study team; (b) teams using the case 
analysis technique (which conceptually has been used by pupil 
personnel specialists); (c) team teaching; and (d) the problem- 
solving team. 

The child-study program was developed by the Institute for 
Child Study at the University of Maryland under the leadership of 
Daniel Prescott. He describes the purposes, of the child-study 
team as follows: 

(a) To communicate to participants a body of- specific 
scientific knowledge from many of the disciplines 



that study human beings. 

(b) To aid participants as they organize this 
knowledge into an integrated theory of human 
development, learning and behavior. 

(c) To guide participants to discover the kinds 
of information about individual children that 
are necessary to understand them, and to de- 
velop skill in gathering and objectively re- 
cording this information. 

(d) To acquaint participants with the steps in 
reasoning that are necessary to arrive at 
scientifically sound judgments about the 
motivation, behavior and needs of individual 
children; %d, by group processes, to guide 
therr. in developing skill in this method of 
analyzing children and arriving at sound 
judgments about them, 

(e) To encourage and aid participants in working 
out, within the scope of the teacher's 
normal professional functions, specific 
plans for assisting individual children and 
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groups of children to take their necessary 
next steps in development, learning or 
adjustment, and to aid them in working out 
the implications of the insights gained 
through their study of children for planning 
and practice in the general educative pro- 
cess. 

(f) To assist participants to recognize children 
who need expert diagnosis, therapy, or re- 
medial instruction, and to help them locate 
and refer the child to available agencies 
for diagnosis, therapy, or remedial in- 
struction. 

.(g) To stimulate participants to develop and to 
live by a strong code of professional ethics; 
to encourage them to recognize the worth of . 
' every individual and to respect the dignity 
of all human beings. 30 

The members of the child-study team can be principals and 
teachers with team membership ranging in number from .8 to 15. 
This group would meet every other week choosing its own leader 
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and co-leader. Each individual agrees .to gather the necessary 
Information in writing, present these findings to the child-study 
group for criticism and interpretation, and to participate in the 
group process through which all the case records are interpreted 
and through which the skill in the scientific method of arriving 
at judgments is developed. The participant will commit his/her 
participation to a three-year program with the right reserved to 
drop out when necessary. 

Prescott urges that principals and supervisors need to parti- 
cipate in these groups so that they can understartd and cooperate 
effectively with teachers who are attempting to .act on their new 
insights. In addition, Prescott states that his experience has 
.taught him that principals and supervisors iDust participate actively^ 
in the building of case records, with the help of classroom teachers, 
and attend group meiatings regularly in order to share in intepreting 
the records presented. 

^ The intervention in regard to a pupil occurs when the teacher 
selects a child as the subject of her study. The major criterion 
that a teacher should use is high interest level in the child 
about whom she is to gather data.^^ Prescott urges, that one should 
avoid the tendency to select only children with severe adjustment 



problems because neither the teacher nor the groups, can deal with 
these problem cases in a one-year time span. 

There is also an emphasis on good record-keeping so that the 
member of the child-study team can record information objectively, 
specifically, descriptively and completely and avoid interpreta- 
tions of behavior and opinions about the child or his family. The 
stress on record-keeping is consistent with the three-year longi- 
tudinal record that is desired for each pupil. Even samples of the 
pupil 's written work in language arts, social studies, mathematics 
and science are brought to the group to be analyzed for skill de- 
velopment and cognitive growth. 

The intervention exemplified in the child-study program has a 
teacher, not student-focus, although the pupil is the object of the 
study. The gains projected for a teacher would be in the areas of 
•learning through experience, a clinical. view of the child, partici- 
pation in group-process experiences, gaining a new perspective on 
education and experiencing changes in attitude. It is projected 
that as the teacher improves in these skills areas more positive 
results will be attained with their pupils. 

The case conference and/or the case study method has been used 
by guidance counselors and other pupil personnel staff. The 
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Initiator of the conference can either be the guidance counselor, 
otie or more of the pupil's teachers, a psychologist, a school 
social worker, nurse or the school principal. Each participant 
brings to the conference all of the available information about 
the pupil. The objectives of the case conference. are (1) to deal 
with a problem situation involving a student at a given time; 
(2) to bring together the information available about the student 
from specialists, teachers and administrators; (3) to gain insights 
Into child development; and (4) to provide for teachers learning 
from specialists and from one another. 

The intervention in the case conference occurs because a 
member of the staff feels that a problem exists regarding a student 
which requires a meeting of concerned staff personnel. The confer- 
ence is usually concluded with specific reconmendations which cer- 
tain staff personnel are delegated to implement. In practice,, 
there is usually little or no structure for follow-up or frequency 
scheduled for the conferences. . In contrast to the child-study 
program, the case conference is more immediate and more child- 
centered. 

Team teaching provides a number of objectives or targets for 
Its organizational pattern,. There is a major goal of the transfer 
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of certain managerial functions "... particularly, the disposal 
functions of teacher assignments and pupil grouping, to the techni- 
cal staff (teachers)." Those technical functions' that the team 
would be responsible for rather than an administrator include the 
development of curriculum, the organization of instruction, the 
specific methods of teaching, the needs assessment, and the progress 
of the pupils.^'' 

Another goal resulting from the fact that relatively few pro- 
fessional teachers are trained to exercise, the new managerial 
functions required in the use of the team is that in-service 
and problem-solving workshops are necessary. Another target is 
the establishment of rigorous priorities among available choices 
with a full knowledge of the consequences which follow from alter- 
native strategies. 

From a managerial vantage point, a major goal is to provide 
an attractive, competitive career^ pattern in teaching. This re- 
quires a specialization of labor within teaching. This type of 
"leading with strength" can also result in the more efficient 
utilization of , materials and technical resources that 'are avail- 
able to the team, e.g,: media. * . 



^ The Intervention on the part of the team occurs as children 
are assigned to the team for instruction. The teaming in team 
teaching is "... a type of an instructional organization, involv- 
ing teaching personnel and the students assigned to them, in which 
^0 or more teachers are given responsibility, working together, 
for all on a significant part of the instruction of the same group 
of students. The teaming is a combination of teachers and stu- 
dents an inter-related unit for projects and/or instructional 
units which concentrate on combined efforts. 

Although Shaplin emphasizes the co-relationship between 
.teacher and student, the major thrust throughout his description of 
team teaching is on the teacher and not the student. The teaching 
that is required may be to large or small groups of students, but 
again, the emphasis is on the role of the teacher in the team unit. 

Another approach to Intervention has been the Problem Solving 
School Program. A staff is trained through workshops, and half of 
the 30 training hours is expended toward the mobilization of group 
resources for solving classroom problems where the individual 
teacher has the prime responsibility and the other half is spent 
with school problems whose solutions are a shared faculty responsi- 
bility. ^1 ^ * 
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The objectives of the Problem Solving School Program are both 
long and short term. The long term objectives are (1) to promote 
a school, climate of trust and self-confidence which are prerequis- 
ites for effective group problem-solving; and (2) to teach a variety 
of specific individual and group problem-solving skills. In 
addition, a short term objective is to make it possible for parti- 
cipating schools to identify and solve certain specific school and 
classroom problems during the training program. 

The Intervention with respect to pupils occurs in two differ- 
ent approaches through the problem-solving school on a school- 
wide basis and within a classroom. The training necessary to 
implement this program at the classroom level requires: 

(1) A series of structured meetings at 'which three or four 
teachers discuss problems in a systematic fashion. 

(2) Readings in a programned instructional format con- 
cerning alternative procedures and strategies for 
problem-solving. 

(3) Schedules for classroom practice in applying thes« 
strategies. - • . • , 

4V 
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The thrust is to upgrade teacher problem-solving competencies 
which will produce a more positive climate in the classroom and the 
school between teacher and pupil, teacher and teacher, and teacher 
and administrator. The lise of group resources for problem-solving 
(while at the same time increasing the skills :of the school faculty 
for effective utilization of group resources) provides the founda- 
tion for the problem-solving school. It is teacher centered with 
an objective of improving staff problem-solving skills through the 

group process and having this, in turn, impact pupils in the class- 
44 

Processes used by Team Efforts Cited 

The child-study program begins its. process by postulating 
multiple and tentative hypotheses about a specific child and his 
particular behavior. The behavior is described by the person pre- 
senting the information to the group without resorting to the 
child's records. The group is encouraged' to make at least 20 
hypotheses about why the child behaves as he does.^^ 

These descriptions of the child's behavior may represent 
three to four months of observation by the teacher and the record- 
ing of anecdotal data. The participants may begin to notice 
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recurring patterns of behavior among the children being ob- 
served. The anecdotes are matched against the mul tiple hypotheses 
and it is determined which of the hypotheses can be supported by 
the facts presented in the description by the teacher and which are 
not supported by the data. Hypotheses that were not susceptible of 
proof or refutation should be either reworded or eliminated as 
scientifically unsound. 

In weighing the evidence, the child-stucjy team compares the 
data presented to those hypotheses remaining and gives different 
weighting to the hypotheses. Some of the evidence is conclusive and 
accepted as fact. Other data lead to different causations. This 
requires a restating of some of the hypotheses. These. restated 
hypotheses were either stated as conclusions or verified hypotheses. 
The group, at this point, is reading to review the findings to make 
a list of recommendations to the teacher of the child under study. ^ 

Prescott has applied the scientific method to the steps that 
the child-study team follows. They are thefollowing and in sequence 

(a) Selecting a problem for investigation and^ de- 
fining it clearly. 

(b) Amassing an extensive body of objective and 
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valid data concerning the problem. 
^ (c) Making as many tentative hypotheses as 

possible on the basis of current scien- 
tific theory and personal experience. 

(d) Checking the hypotheses against the data. 

(e) Testing the hypotheses in terms of the 
weight of supporting and refuting data. 

(f) Considering the adequacy of the data 

and gathering additional data if signifi- 
cant gaps are found. 

(g) Re-evaluating the hypotheses^ vn the light 
of additional facts. 

(h) Restating the hypotheses as validated 
conclusions. 

(1) Planning steps to take to solve the prob- 
lem in the light of validated conclusions.^^ 

♦ 

The case-study approach is similar to the child-study team in 
sequence and process, but different in its emphasis on children 
with behavioral problems and. the diversified makeup of the team, 
i.e.: psychologist, social worker, psychiatrist, guidance counselor, 
etc' These problems are evidenced in disruptive behavior, poor 
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academic performance, and possibly even health problems. Margolin 
and Williamson have outlined what can well be accepted as a classic 
model for a case study: 

Case presentation - Each individual who has had 
anything to do with the pupil will present what- 
*ever infonnation he has. There will be the 
following organized reports. 

(a) Classroom behavior 

1 Scholastic Progress - assets and 

liabilities. What are his strengths 
and weaknesses in regard to subject 
matter. 

H Behavior manifestations - give de- 
scription of behavior in classroom 
(aggressive, shy, withdrawn, cooper- 
ative, tense, etc.) 

111 Relationship to peer group members. 

iv Relationship to teacher. 

« 

(b) Out-of-classroom behavior 

1 Behavior during recess. • 
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II Behavior to and from school. 

III Behavior in his own neighborhood, 

1v Relationship to other school personnel 
- principal, nurse, guidance counselor, 
etc. 

V Friendship pattern outside of classroom. 

(c) 1 Same four items as in above. 

II Material from cumulative and anecdotal 
records may be useful. 

III Report of previous teachers. 

(d) Family situation - (it will be advisable to 
Interview the parents, if possible, in order 
to get up-to-date material). 

The following information will be helpful: 

I The family situation in general - socio- 
economic status, description of home, 
family atmosphere, how many in the 
family, illness in the family, broken- 
homes, etc. 

II Relationship to parents. ^ . 

III Relationship to siblings. 
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(e) Health report - including 

I Pupil's health history. 

II Current health status. 

III Medical work that needs to be done. 

(f) Test reports - including 

I I.Q. scores. 

II Achievement test scores. 

III Reading test scores with item analyses. 
1v Personality test results. 

V Aptitude test results* 
v1 Interpretation and significance of these 
; ■ test scores. 

(g) Any other information that members of the group 
may have which appears to be pertinent to the 
case under study. 

'After the case is presented, the group wil^ discuss 
the various ramifications of the material presented* 

Recoimendations for improving the situation' will 
follow the group discussion. ' ' 
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A date will be set for re-evaluating the case 
to determine if the recommendations have been 
carried out and what has been accomplished as 
a result. 5° 

Margolin and Williamson did a process analysis of the case- 
study method and the results of this assessment is informative. 
The process analysis revealed that a new group has to deal with 
the fears and anxiety of individual participants before the group 
becomes cohesive. Hidden agendas were more often than not the 
causes for emotional overtones and undertones that reflected 
.positive and negative electrifying currents when the cases were 
discussed. Covert hostility was subtly expressed by some members 
of the group as another illustration of how the hidden agenda sur- 
faced. Some individuals demonstrated dependency needs where they 
"leaned" on the traditional leader the principal ~ or the 
•^strongest" teacher in the group. In other instances, there was 
an overt clash for power and who would control the leadership roles 
To complete the "picture," others sought to strengthen status lead- 
ership by supporting all recommendations and observations of those 
In leadership roles. ... 



The nx)st challenging process was the task of the leaders in 
regard to their concern for the group process and interaction 1n 
the area of desensitization. "Case conference discussions are give 
and take affairs. Discussions often^become heated and feelings are 
hurt. Participants have to learn to discuss, objectively behavior 
problems, which by their very nature, tend to engender emotional 
reactlonSe^^ 

Team teaching as a group effort 'is characterized by the 
following: 

• (a) Group pupils in teams and re-group them 
frequently to satisfy the instructional 
needs of each pupil and make optimum use 
of each teacher's time. This Includes 
provision for both large group, instruction 
.and attention to small groups and individ- 
uals. 

(b) Use-hierarchical positions for advancement 
of career teachers, thus satisfying the 
need for. prestige, reward and leadership- 
responsibility. ... 

(c) Use more effectively teachers' abilities 
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and talents in the instructional pro- 
cess through a reorganization of per- 
sonnel arrangements. 
♦ (d) Use a team organization for more pro- 
ductive planning and sharing of the in- 
structional processes, leading to nwre 
..efficient and interesting ways of pre- 
: ' senting lessons. 

(e) Use the team structure for more efficient 
supervision, especially of junior members. 

(f) Make increased and more productive use 
'of mechanical and electronic aids in the 

learning process when the teacher's time 
can be saved for more advantageous pur- 
poses and the pupil achievement is at 
least equal to that resulting from a more 
traditional approach. 

(g) Use a non-professional staff for non- 
• professional tasks. 

In translating how well this approach functioned, as a process, 
there are cogent perceptions offered by Bair. Teachers were able 
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to learn from each other, but it, did require a new understand- 
ing of what is involved in a cooperative effort. Researchers 
were not able to demonstrate that it improved morale, but they 
were able to state emphatically that morale remained good through- 
out the Implementation of pilot team teaching efforts. This may 
have been the "Hawthorne Effect" whereby there is a tendency of in- 
dividuals in an exciting or innovative enterprise to do better be- 
cause of all of the emotional stimulation involved,, rather than 

54 

because the new arrangements are inherently better. The other 
"side of the coin" was what Dr. Robert Anderson, of Harvard, has 
termed the "Hazard Effect." His research on team teaching indicated 
that the strains upon teachers were rather great and that the pro- 
gram required all participants to establish a number of unfamiliar 
behavior patterns and new processes of conmuni cation. Team teachers 
were viewed by other teachers in their school as separate from the 
•regular staff and, as such, subject to certain forms of criticism 
and verbal abuse. On the credit side, Bair indicates that ele- 
mentary school teachers and administrators demonstrated a greater 

capacity to tolerate and adapt to a variety of environmental and 
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working conditions than researchers would have expected. 

The Problem Solving School program was described earlier in 
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this paper as one of four approaches to group problem-solving. 
The P.S.S. program differs from the others, in that there is a con- 
cern also with school-wide problems as well as those. of the teacher 
In the classroom. The dynamics of a small group interaction take 
on greater scope in this technique. 

To review, the P.S.S. approach for individual teachers and 
their problems include: 

(1) A series of structured meetings at which three or four 
teachers discuss problems in a systematic fashion. 

(2) Readings in a programmed instructional formal concern- 
ing alternate procedures and strategies for -problem- 
solving. 

(3) Schedule for classroom practice in applying these 
strategies. 

/A three-teach^er "development team" is chosen by their peers 
and is charged with coordinating the various activities of the 
P.S.S. program. A handbook for P.S.S. participants is^ provided 
which contains detailed guidelines for all activi ties.^'^ 



Assessments of the P.S.S. group effort have indicated that 
the majority of teachers in the program have experienced signifi- 
cant changes in other problem-solving skills where the school 
climate in which they work has also evidenced positive changes. 
. Teachers reported being less defensive about classroom problems 
and greater utilization of other teachers as. resources in solving 
problems. Conflicts between non-union and union, teachers, between 
specialists and regular teachers, between upper and-lower grade 
levels, and between teachers and administrators:have been reduced, 
freeing staff for a more unified assault on their., school -wide 
problems.> 

This technique emphasizes changes in .the diss te of the school 
and classroom, a willingness to use group resources for problem- 
solving and, at the same time, to increase. the skills of the staff 
for effective utilization of group resources. Sirsce the effort is 
self-directed, it encourages the emergence of faculty leadership. 
All of these changes occur within the regular school structure when 
as team teaching requires a structural change to effect group 
problem-solving. 

Role Relationships in School Organizations 

The prescriptive team concept calls for a reordering, if not 
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a refocus of role relationships between administrators and teach- 
ers, teachers and teachers, and teachers and pupils. The litera- 
ture Is revealing in regard to existing roles and the problems 
posed by their present relationships. Direction for change has 
been provided by some educators in their writings, and these will 
be described. 

The loneliness of teaching is surfaced by several writers. 
Sarison explains that what is meant by "teaching is a lonely pro- 
fession" is that the teacher is alone with her problems and dilem- 
mas, repeatedly thrown back on her own resources, having little or 
no Interpersonal vehicles available for purposes of stimulation, 
change or control against one's capacity to act and think foolish- 
ly. The repetition of daily routine -- the same teacher with the 
same children in the same classroom -- for each day in a 180-day 
school year results in boredom as well as loneliness.^^ 

Sarison noted that teachers with five years or more experience 
reported that they no longer experienced their work with the enthus- 
iasm, excitement, sense of mission and challenge that they once did. 
Younger teachers feared "falling into this mold, "according to 
Sarison. Not all of the needs that younger teachers (for new ideas 
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and intellectual growth) should be receiving through teaching were 
being met — neither in relationship to their colleagues or to 
children.^^ 

A telling argument is presented that for a teacher to maintain 
•the giving at a high level requires that the teacher experience 
"getting." The sources for "getting" are surprisingly infrequent 
and indirect. Teachers can "get" from children, but this is rarely 
direct, teacher can "get" from colleagues and administrators, but 
this 1s even more infrequent. A teacher can also "get" from her- 
self in the sense that she feels she is learning and changing and 
that this will continue, but this crucial source of getting is 
often not strong enough to make for a better balance between giving 
and getting. "One of the consequences of a" marked disparity be- 
tween giving and getting is development of a routine that can re- 
fin 

duce the demand for giving. 

The causes of Loneliness in the Schools are described as 
teacher anxieties (not knowing what to expect next from "above"), 
teacher antagonisms^ (poor communication and misunderstandings), 
teacher absenteeism (frustration over sense that the teacher is not 
quite "making it" even though she is trying hard and doing her best), 
and teacher fears (a belief that if a mistake is made it will cause 
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a conflict with either parents or , the administration. Marc 
Roberts reinforces Sarison's point that the school environment 
keeps teachers uninvolved and lonely. 

There are other factors which contribute to teacher loneliness 
In the schools. The larger the school, the more the opportunity 
for impersonality, whereas in a smaller school, everyone has more 
of an opportunity to get to know each other. Even the structural 
organization of the school lends itself to divide teachers on the 
basis of grade level, primary, intermediate and secondary. The 
■self-contained classroom has limited interaction among teachers, 
and develops a self-centered approach on the part of classroom 
teachers — "I am only concerned about my classroom" This sense of 
separateness and isolation makes it difficult to develop a direct- 
Ion for a staff and increases fears and anxieties. ^2 

The traditional principal's role is a primary, factor in affect- 
ing teacher loneliness. Teachers complain that they can't get to 
their principal when they need him or he is. never around.. He is 
always going to meetings. One also hears the complaint about the 
existence of "favorites" whom the principal bestows the best 
assignment, classroom and supervisory responsibilities. In addition, 
the staff is asked to be involved in inconsequential decision- 
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making and never the important decisions. To add to this litany 
of problems, there is also Inadequate personal communication be- 
tween the principal and his staff, whether it be the result of poor 
staff meetings, excessive memoranda, or failure of. frequent face- 
to-face communication, it exacerbates the* loneliness and frustra- 
tion of the teacher. 

Other demands upon a principal's time separate him from his 
staff. These are: (1) increasing district demands on principal's 
time; (2) increasing community pressure for after-school programs; 
(3) a proliferation of special state and federal programs -such as 
Title I, ESEA; and (4) teacher organizations which monitor their 
contract and the principal's actions at the same tlme.^^ 

Channe affecting teacher's roles and perceptions will not 
occur unless the principal brings it about. The principal is the 
-Initiator and the stimulator, according to Sari son, to effect 
change either in his own school and/or change that is planned for 
all schools in a system. There is a. stated acceptance that any 
change in a school or distrct-wlde policy will place the principal 
In the role of implementing that change in his school. Since the 
principal is the locus of power for the reconinerided change his 
role as change agent is critical.^^ 
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Even assuming the principal is inclined to. change, the road- 
blocks that stand in the way of bringing teachers together to work 
for shared objectives are real and difficult to overcome. The 
request that teachers come together to discuss, problems can be a 
threat to teachers, since any admission of inadequacy can be inter- 
preted as a teacher weakness or lack, of competency. This feeling 
of culnerability keeps teachers "on guard" when there is an attempt 
to measure teacher effectiveness in the classroom. Will this meas- 
ure be by standardized test results or the teacher's subjective • 
evaluation of how well students are learning? Another sensitive 
area Is classroom management where the teacher must exercise his 
role* perogatives to remain in charge if he is teaching secondary 
school students. Finally, the need to provide help to teacher in 
achieving competency in the classroom is not being met by most 
school systems. 

Both teachers and principals share a sense of powerlessness 
In dealing personally with their day-to-day problems or to influ- 
ence the students in their charge. Contributing to this problem 
at the school level is a lack of meaningful decision-making author- 
ity on the part of teachers. Another potent factor is that 
compulsory education requires that a student attend school — it 
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does not require him to be motivated. , In .addition, the. problems 
of not having enough time, space, and money to. have a. staff come to- 
gether to deal with its problems can well' prevent any positive 
/ change in "climate" .in a building. Many schools, operate on a sched- 
ule that is so "tight" in time that staff meetings (of any type) 
must either precede or follow the school rfay:; Moreover, inadequate 
or inappropriate scheduling of staff can/.Bggravate. any. intent to 
learn new collaborative skills. Another source of irritation arises 
when the group can meet and they can not find* a place to hold the 
meeting. Small amounts of funds often facilitate the..team effort 
when additional resources are needed. Yet, it is. a rarity to find 
these allocations in school budgets. 

•Another barrier to bringing teachers together to work as a 
group is that teachers and administrators lack the group skills 
which are necessary for effective task-oriented, collaboration with 
other adults. This problem can be understood when one realizes 
that very few college courses, pre-service training programs or 
In-service programs give serious attention to developing group 
problem-solving skills. A second deficiency is the lack of oppor- 
tunity and frequency at the school level to develop group skills 
through practice. 

65 " 
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The Review of Literature - Conclusions 

A review of the research and literature about team efforts in 
education seems to indicate the following conclusions regarding the 
use of resources in the schools, the use of the team as a theory of 
administrative organization, the concept of intervention by a team, 
selected team efforts objectives and when intervention occurred 
(the child-study team, the case conference^. team. teaching, problem- 
solving team), processes used by team efforts cited,. and the role 
relationships in a school organization: 

(1) There is very little written about the organized and 
structured uses of teams in education except for team 
teaching and the' case conference. 

(2) There exists a strong theoretical and conceptual base to 
support the establishment of team efforts in education. 

(3) There is a need for team efforts in education to make • 
better use of existing resources, become more task and 
results oriented, and to provide for the exchange of 
Information between educators. 

(4) Team efforts have a positive effect on participants in 
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helping to identify and clarify a problem,, to provide 
different perceptions and alternatives as to the solution 
of the problem and to weight which course of action is 
more directly suited to the problem, considering the re- 
sources available. 

(5) There is a need for better data-gathering by educators 
to facilitate decision-making and monitoring system to 
follow-up and provide feedback on the decisions reached 
and task assignments. 

(6) There are beneficial gains in regard to role relation 
ships for the principal, the teacher and the specialist 
to be received through a team effort. 

(7) There is more of an opportunity for children to be pro- 
vided with an individual program suited to their needs 
through team efforts. 

(8) .Traditionally, team efforts in education were either 
crisis-oriented, as was the case conference, fsoteric, 

as was the child-study team, or organizational in^nature, 
as was team teaching -- none of the aforementioned 
approached the problems of children from a planned, pre- 
ventative structure rather than a reactive one. 
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• - PRACTICUM' PROCEDURES 

Description of Practicum Procedures 

The implementation of the practicum focused upon both process 
and product in relation to stated objectives. The sequence follow 
ed was as follows: 

(1) Statement of Objectives of the Intervention Prescriptive 
Team. Approach. 

(2) Review of Literature. 

(3) Identification of students and grade level - rationale 
for selection. 

(4) Staff responsibilities of members of the Intervention 
Prescriptive Team. 

(5) Calendar for Intervention Prescriptive Team. 

(6) Problems which had to be resolved for the Intervention 
Prescriptive Team function. 

(7) Description of the Intervention Prescriptive Team process. 

(8) The Record-Keeping System. 

(9) Results and recommendations of the Prescriptive Team after 
the first cycle of intervention - September-October, 1974. 

(10) Evaluation component. 
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Statement of Objectives of Intervention Prescriptive Team Approach 

• !• To identify students who are achieving below grade level as 
measured by a standardized test, i.e.: M.A.T. 

2. To Increase the reading and mathematics achievement of students 
scoring below grade level. 

3. To develop an systematic approach to the use of data and infor- 
. mation about a pupil. 

4. To develop an information system which enables the team to 
have the data necessary for decision-making. 

5. To encourage new roles in a cooperative environment for all 
participants where collaborative problem-solving utilizes the 
expertise and strengths of the participants. 

6. To provide fcr greater involvement in the instructional con- 

* terns of the school by the principal and reinforce his role as 
the instructional leader. 

7. TO'P^rovide for a structure which enables the classroom teacher 
.to utilize the proficiencies of other professionals in a 
framework which is non-threatening and supportive (i.e.: "it 
is not just the teacher's problem"). 

8. To utilize diagnostic feedback about the pupil from a team of 
professionals to prescribe the appropriate courses of action 
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> " Instructional and otherwise. .(behavioral, social, peer- 
relations, health needs, etc.) 

9. To provide specific objectives resulting from diagnostic 
assessments and to evaluate v/hether these objectives were 
attained, if not* why not (a reassessment)? _ 

10. To provide a means by which the school staff will diagnose, 
plan and implement in relation to pupils' problems rather 

than merely reacting to them. 

11. To improve the capability of the team to problem-solve, i.e.: 

identify the problem, offer alternative perspectives, 
achieve greater accuracy in analyzing problems requiring 
social judgments, and exercise greater flexibility in 
applying resources to solve problems. 

12. To develop a feeling of greater commitment of group partici- 

pants to an action agreed upon by the entire group. 

Review of Literature 

The review of literature was beneficial to the author in 
reinforcing the theoretical base for the intervention prescriptive 
team and in providing incisive insights into the group process. 

The author's firm belief in intervention was reinforced and 
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challenged .in regard, to previous .postures 'relating to team pro- 
cesses. The author's conceptual base relating. to organizational 
behavior and problem-solving group efforts was broadened — partic- 
ularly, the case conference, the child-study'team and the Problem- 
Solving School. With the exception of the Pro.bl em-Sol ving School 
team, all efforts at intervention occurred after the pupil's prob- 
lem surfaced. On the other hand, all of these team, efforts support- 
ed and proposed greater structure, purpose of effort, coordination 
of resources and task responsibility than is. found in. the day-to- 
day practice of the similar school professionals, i.e.: teachers, 
principalis, pupil personne^l , etc. 

The study of group process provided insights' into the values 
and concomitant pitfalls inherent in group interaction.. This 
proved invaluable in structuring the intervention conferences so 
that there could be a free exchange of perceptions, recommendations 
and challenges. to prescriptions. The process, evaluation of the 
prescriptive conferences will report the sense of a representative 
group of professionals who participated in the process as well as 
how the prescriptive team functioned after the conferences. 

A major problem that this writer found was the sparsity of 
coverage in the journals and the literature on the intervention 
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prescriptive team concept. To. overcome this deficiency, subtopics 
under the heading of intervention prescriptive team were explored 
and found rewarding even though limited in frequency of coverage 
In the journals --.i.e.: use of teams in education, problem-solving 

both theoretical and in education, group process, information 
systems and studies on role analysis of school personnel. 

Identification of Students and Grade Level - Rationale for Selection 

The schools which served as the target schools for the practi- 
cum were the two primary schools in the District — Juniper Hill 
and Highview. The intervention program was implemented at both 
primary schools, grades 1 through 3. The primary grades, 1 through 
3, were selected because these were the grade levels where a pilot 
effort had been made the previous year, and where the intervention 
program had existed in its most finite and pure form. The third 
grade was specifically selected as the focus for the evaluative 
base. 

Since the Metropolitan Achievement Test is not given in the 
first grade, it would have been impossible to have any -comparison 
of academic growth between the end of the first grade- and the con- 
clusion of the second grade. The first basis for comparison exists 
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between the time a pupil leaves the second grade and completes the 






third level. This reasoning led to the selection of the third 






grade level and using the second grade achievement' scores as base- 






line data. 






The students who were selected had. been diagnosed as (1) severe 




/ 


underachievers functioning in either mathematics and/or reading at 






one or more grades below grade level, as measured by a standardized 






test, the M.A.T.; and (2) those students underachieving at less than 






one grade level below their grade level in mathematics and/or read- 






ing when assessed by a standardized test, the M.A.T. 
« 






• • The number. of children in the third gi;ad^^4o^ both categories 






at each school are: 






More than One Grade Less than One Grade 






Level Below Grade Level Below Grade 






Juniper Hill 10 14 






Highview 12, 17, 







Sub-Total 22 ' . 31 






Total: 53 pupils 
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Staff Responsibilities of Members of the Intervention 
Prescriptive Team 

1. Classroom Teacher - responsible for the instruction and super- 
vision of 25 children in a self-contained classroom. 

2. Teacher Assistant - half-time assistant who works with the 
teacher reinforcing instruction under the direction and super- 
vision of the teacher. • 

3. Reading Specialists - diagnoses reading competency of pupils, 
recommends appropriate reading level resources,, and instructs 
teachers and pupils in reading techniques. 

4. Reading Facilitator - coordinates reading program so that 
reading specialists meet objectives of the language arts pro- 
gram at the elementary level. 

5. Mathematics Facilitator - coordinates mathematics curriculum 
at elementary level (five schools), develops a systems 
approach to mathematics record-keeping for teachers, and 
teaches teachers how to teach mathematics. 

6. Psychologist - responsible for individual and group testing, 
liaison to mental health resources in the comnwnity, and pro- 
vides pupil,' teacher and parent counselling. 

7. Speech Therapist - diagnoses speech proficiency of pupils 
and provides speech therapy to pupils according to need. 



8^ School Nurse - provides basic health services in the form of 
liaison between parent and school and interprets health needs 
and care to pupils, parents and staff. 

9, Home-School Counselor - provides liaison between the school 
and home and communicates with community agencies concerned 
with the welfare of children. 

10, Learning Disabilities Teacher - provides specialized remedia- 
tion in the form of tutoring students who were diagnosed with 
perceptual deficiencies. 

11, Building Principal - responsible for the curriculum, instruc- 
tional program, supervision of staff and students. 
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Call endar for " Intervent ton Prescrf pttve Team 



SEPT^JIBER 
OCTOBEfT' 



NOYEMBEir 



DECEMBOr 



JANUARf 



FEBRUARr 



MARCH 
APRIL 
MAY 

JUNE 



0 



0 



0 



r»P* Team meets 
Dtagnosts 
..-Sfiared irftR them 
•./.TAS^.' Assignments 



Prescrtpttons 
Implemented 
By Teacher and 
■ ;.Sp6cfa1tsts 



Wd-Year LP, Team 

Assessment 
Prescrtpttons - Retain, 
Revise, Eliminate, 
Substitute - 

Progress Reports 



Continued Implementation 

of Mid-Year 
Prescriptions by 

Teachers and 

Specialists 



of Year I. P. Team 
meting - MATs Reports 
Teacher Assessments 
Specialists Assessments 
Decisions re Individual 
Pupils for 75-76 



0 



^lendar references whea dectstons are to be. made 
by the r.P. Team. 
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Problems which had to be resolved for the 
Intervention Prescriptive Team to function 

Public schools' programs represent an orderly progression of 
dates, schedules and events. The changing of a sequence can pro- 
duce a traumatic effect upon staff. The problem facing administra- 
tion was how to implement the intervention program without a prin- 
cipal and/or teacher feeling that they had been deprived of pupil 
personnel services. At the beginning of a school year, there is 
always a great demand for diagnostic evaluations by pupil personnel 
specialists for designated pupils. The problem of time and person- 
nel availability had to be resolved before the intervention pro- 
gram could be implemented. 

Before the opening of school, the Administrative Council 
(which serves as a Cabinet to the Superintendent) adopted the 
following recommendations: 

(1) The pupil personnel ' staff assigned to the p* :mary grades 
on a shared basis (i.e.: so many days a week at a 
specific school) would spend the time that is necessary 
to complete the first phase of the intervention cycle. 

(2) The P.P.S. team would begin at Juniper Hill and under 
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the aegis of the principal meet with each teacher for 
an .Intervention prescriptive conference.. After the 
completion of this effort at Juniper Hill, the P.P.S. 
team will' go to Highview School and would repeat the 
first phase of the intervention cycle. 

(3) Teachers would be released from the classroom to meet 
with the intervention team. 

(4) The principal would always be present to chair the 
intervention team meetings. 

This was a reordering of priorities which was communicated to 
each staff through their respective principal. The lack of staff 
availability before the opening of school and calendar constrict- 
ions made it impossible to allow for the normal procedures of 
first receiving staff input before arriving at an administrative 
decision. . • 

Description of the Intervention Prescriptive 
Team Process 

The annual, cycle for the prescriptive team calls *for a meeting 
in September for diagnostic results and prescriptions, a mid-year 
meeting by January or February to assess the validity of the pre- 
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scrlptions and to change, terminate and/or to extend' the prescript- 
.tlon, and a May or early June meeting to assess the degree of pro- 
gress 01 the pupil and to make recommendations for the next school 
year for that student. 

The team met in September of the school year under the aegis 
of the building principal. The members of the team who were assign- 
ed to more than one school plan on spending at least a minimum of 
one week at a school for this purpose. When this was done for the 
first time in September of 1974, the primary specialists spent from 
one to twp weeks at each school. 

The participants brought to the team meeting information that 
they felt would be relevant in assessing where a pupil was academic- 
ally, socially, emotionally and physically. The teacher may have 
brought classroom samples of pupil work, test results (teacher-, 
made and standardized), anecdotal records, and reading and mathe- 
matics data to share with the team. The reading specialists pro- 
vided information as to the child's strengths and weaknesses based 
upon assessments of a diagnostic nature focusing upon visual and 
auditory perceptions, word recognition, phonics and book level. 
The mathematics facilitator shared with the group the child's place- 
ment in mathematics achievement and areas of needed improvement. 



The learning disabilities teacher brought to. the discussion another 
perspective the possible or real physiological causes that she 
has observed. The conditions at the pupil's home and in. the child's 
neighborhood were assessed by the home-school counselor. The 
school nurse discussed the pupil's health historyand its. relation- 
ship to_^the academic and social standing of the pupil. The speech 
therapist contributed as the need arose and, particularly, if there 
was or could be a speech problem which was affecting the child's 
academic progress. ■ 

The meeting was chaired by the principal whose responsibility 
was to keep the team focused upon its task. To encourage full 
participation and contribution he elicited contributions from 
necessary members of the team at the appropriate time. The princi- 
pal's role was a critical one since he/she was the team leader, 
yet he/she had to keep his authority status at a low profile to . 
encourage meaningful participation. There are times when he/she 
permitted a team member to "take over" the meeting if the princi- 
pal senses this is a proper direction. A sensitivity to the 
individual and the group required a tightrope walk at all times 
by the principal. The knowledge that use of the. principal 's status 
to "get things done" would pot encourage the quality of the result 
always tempered this inclination, 
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A form was developed to facilitate the needed record-keeping 
so that a record was kept as to which member of the team would be 
discharging what responsibility. Determinations of what action 
should be taken followed discussions of why a child behaved or per- 
formed in the manner he/she. did;..:. The tQCogni tion that theire can be 
multiple causations or even one that was not identified by the team 
always served as a checks and balance system against assuming 
cause-effect relationships. 

During the period between September and the mid-year assess- 
ment! there were a number of interactions between the specialists, 
the principal and the classroom teacher. If it was discovered that 
a prescription was not effective, changes were made "in the field." 
Team members recognized the danger of the continuation of an in- 
structional strategy that was not effective causing greater frustra- 
tion on the part of both the teacher and the pupil. Team members 
never felt that what "worked" for one child would do as well for 
another and avoided that approach. Instead, ther^e, was a. sedous 
effort at "tailoring" the instructional strategy, techniques , re- 
sources and learning modality to meet the needs of the individual 

child and change them as the need arose. _ . 

I*' 
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The mid-year meeting of the intervention prescriptive team 
consisted of the same participants at the first. meeting. Reports 
were given by those who had been actively involved in the instruc- 
tional efforts for the child, directly and indirectly.. Again, the 
information was assessed and determinations' were made Whether or 
not to continue the course of action, that was' being implemented or 
make alterations. Decisions of this type were based upon the de- 
gree of progress the pupil had exhibited under this program. 

The end-of-the-year evaluation by the prescriptive team served 
as the base for the team's determination as to whether or not the 
pupil needs require prescription by the team for the next school 
year. This final, assessment was not final in. the sense that re- 
cycling may and probably would take place for the more dysfunction- 
ing pupil who still needed the support that the structure of the 
prescriptive team offers. 

The Record-Keeping System , 

School systems have a plethora of records describing and re- 
cording data about children. Examples of these are found in the 
cumulative record folder which "follows" the child from grade to 
grade and is the official record of the school for that child. In 
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addition, there are (1) health records; (2). attendance records 
kept each year; (3) guidance records at the secondary level; 
(4) psychological records which are confidential andavaTTable to 
the parent by reque s t wi th a pupi T personnel staff personr present ; 
and (5). .the permanent record — which is the record or transcript 
which is sent to colleges and prospective employers for graduates 
from the high school. i 

Information is of value when it is readily accessible, is 
contemporary in its reportage, and can be interpreted properly by 
a specialist (if said information is specialized in nature), and, 
finally, information is a necessary ingredient for decision-making. 
The recognition of the above values that are associated with an 
information system prompted the need to provide" the intervention 
team with a record-keeping system that supported the objectives 
for the intervention program. 

Record-keeping systems were being developed by the reading 
and mathematics facilitators and their needs, and that of the 
intervention program, merged. In addition to providing a system- 
atic way of recording the diagnostic and prescriptive data for all 
children, the record-keeping systems for mathematics and for read- 
ing complemented the focus of the intervention program. In 
addition, forms were developed, to document the prescriptive team 
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conferences so that- there^ would be a record of the data presented 
and pertinent notations and recommendations. 

The Intervention Team Form 

This form provided for the name of the teacher, the grade 
level, the name of the student, the race and sex of the child, the 
last recorded M.A,T. scores for mathematics and reading, whether 
the child was a new entrant or enrolled in the district's English 
is a Second Language program, a notation as to whether there were 
social and/or emotional problems, and whether or not the child had 
been retained at any grade level. 

The intervention portion of the form indicated what type of 
intervention, if any, (in the form of support services) the pupil 
was receiving at the time of the intervention, whether or not this 
should continue or should there be an alternate form of "treatment" 
attempted. In addition, there was a record of any physical handi- 
cap and corrective treatment or action needed. Finally, a column 
to identify whether the pupil was a foster child or an aid to 
dependent child whose parents were receiving "welfare , assistance. " 



ID. NO. 



IN 



1 



BOCE$,PP$, Speech 



BOCES 



OUT 



Burke 



Cc-.:inue BOCES, Send for Burke record 



Continue BOCES 



DIAG. /PRESCRIPTIVE 



Psych., BOCES 



BOCES 



BOCES 



Continue BOCES 



Discon,t:inue BOCES 



Discontinue BOCES 



BOCES 



BOCES 



10 



00 



BOCES 



Discontinue BOCES 



Continue BOCES 



Continue BOCES, P^sych. Evaluation 



11 



BOCES 



Continue BOCES, Psych. Evaluation 



12 



BOCES, Psych. Eval 



Continue BOCES 



13 



BOCES 



Burke 



Continue BOCES 



14 



BOCES 



:ontinue BOCES 



15 



BOCES 



Continue BOCES 



16 



BOCES 



Continue BOCES 



17 
18 



BOCES,, Psych, 



Continue BOCES 



JUNIPER HILL SCHOOL 



flON 

OUT 


diagV/prescriptive 


PHYS. 

HANDICAP 


FOSTER 
A.D.C. 


Burke i 


:c ::inue BOCES, Send for Burke record 
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Reading and Language Arts 

The reading and language arts program was in its third year of 
developing a systematic approach. The intervention program pro- 
vided a natural format to incorporate the reading systems which, in 
turn, incorporated the intervention program as part of its delivery 
system* 

The reading and language arts plan for grades one through six 
represents an implementation program for the individual pupil under 
three components: individual diagnosis (pre-testing), individual 
programming (based on diagnosis) - a subcomponent is the inter- 
vention conferences, and individual evaluations (post-testing). 
This management plan has assessed the existing resources, deter- 
mined the sequence of activities, designated the tasks and task- 
implementers, and provided for the evaluation component. The forms 
used to support this management system are found in Appendices pp, 273-287 • 

Mathematics Program 

Due to its infancy the mathematics program does not reflect 
the management sophistication of the reading system. The position 
of mathematics facilitator has only been part of the instructional 
organization for the past year, and it v/as a year of trial and 

ERIC 
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error. In spite of these drawbacks, the mathematics facilitator 
did forge ahead and develop a mathematics managraent system for 
grades kindergarten through six. This systems approach had three 
levels — goals, implementation and profisssional development. 
Again, it was at the implementation level that intervention would 
occur for children with special needs. The prescription could be 
any and/or all of the following: consultation with mathematics 
resource te^acher (a classroom teacher who was released from class- 
room responsibilities) — a month to work with other class teachers 
referral to the Board of Cooperative Education to screen the pupil 
to ascertain whether a special education setting would be a better 
placement, further testing and assessment by one or more members 
of the pupil personnel staff (i.e.: psychologist, nurse, speech 
therapist, consulting psychiatrist) and providing specific prescrip 
tions for the child's teacher. An evaluation component is included 
which includes information by observation as' well as. formal assess- 
ments. 

The structure of both the mathematics and reading programs 
Indicated that information was necessary to. provide meaningful pre- 
scriptions. Therefore, the information of a diagnostic nature that 
was brought to the intervention conference was recent and related 
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to the pupiVs special needs. If the .intervention team members 
felt that additional assessment was needed^ this became part of 
the prescription. In instances where it was felt that insufficient 
information was available to provide a basis for a prescription, 
the team delayed making prescriptive reconmendations. 

Results and Recommendations of the Prescriptive Team After 
the First Cycle of Intervention - September - October 1974 

The prescriptive teams met with classroom teachers during 
portions of the month of September and October. The complete 
statistics resulting from these conferences are provided as part 
.of this report, because a more thorough understanding of objectives 
of the intervention program is gained through the availability of 
all of the data. 

Moreover, the consideration of the intervention prescriptive 
team model for expansion through the grades was enhanced through a 
view of the results of both primary schools as well as the third 
graders.. 

Many of the initial prescriptive approaches that -were suggest- 
ed were tentative because of the consideration that there was less 
than full knowledge available to the team regarding first graders. 

15b 
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This happened because of the limited time span that the child has 
been in school and the consideration of developmental lag for some 
children. 

Data is presented recording the following: ^ 

(1) The number of children with special needs by grade, race 
and sex. 

(2) The number and percentage of children with special needs 
by grade. 

(3) The number and percentage of pupils with special needs by 
sex ^nd race for grades one, two and three. 

(4) The number and percentage of pupils by race. 

(5) New entrants the number and percentage of pupils with 
special needs by grade. 

(6) The number and percentage of pupils with special needs 
by grade. 

(7) Intervention — the number and percentage of pupils hav- 
ing received assistance from pupil personnel services. 

In addition to the above statistics, the recoimnendations of the 
participants of the intervention prescriptive teams for Highview and 
Juniper Hill are included. These statistics relate to the imple- 
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mentation of the intervention process for the 1974-75 school year. 
These reconmendations refer to methods and techniques for imple- 
menting the identification process. 



TABLE I 



No. Children With Special Needs 
^ By Grade 



Grade White 
Boy Girl 

1 
2 
3 



Black 



Other 



Total 



Boy Gi rl Boy Girl Boy Girl 



Total 
Grade 



37 


15 


36 


31 


4 


6 


77 


52 


129 


34 


20 


19 


28 


4 


5 


57 


53 


110 


38 


11 


26 


V 

17 


2_ 


1_ 


66 


31 


97 


109 


48 


81 


76 


10 


12 


200 


136 


336 
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No. and Percentage of Children 
With Special Needs by Grade 



Grade 


No. 


i.of 
Total Grade 


1 


129 


. ; 42% 


2- 


110 


44% 


3 


97 


38% 


Total 


336 


41% 



Results 

(1) 41% of the total number of pupils in grades 1, 2 and 3 
were identified as having special needs. 

(2) The data indicates that the number of children identified 
were in grade 1 (42%), grade 2 (44%), and grade 3 (38%). 

.(3) It appears that there is a mild reduction in the percentage 
of children identified as having special needs as they 
enter grade 3. Maturation and developmental factors may 
explain some of this reduction along with intervention 
programs previously initiated. 

(4) . Japanese youngsters (Other) have been included in this 
study because their problem has been primarily one of 



coimuni cation. The reduction in this number by 3rd grade 
may be attributed to their gaining adequate communication 
skills and/or leaving our system and returning to Japan. 

TABLE III 

No. and Percentage of Pupils 

With Special Needs by Sex and Race 

For Grades On e, Two and Three 

* . — - 

No. and Percentage of Pupils by Sex 
Boys Girls 



Grade 


- No. 


% 


No. 


% 


1 


77 


60% 


52 


40% 


2 


57 


52% 


53 


48% 


3 


66 


67% 


li 


33% 


Total 


200 


60% 


136 


.40% 



No. and Percentage of Pupils by^ Race 



Grade 


Black 


1 


White 


% - 


Other 




1 


67 


52% 


52 


40% 


10 


8% 


2 


47 


43% 


54 


49% 


9 


8% 


3 


43 


44% 


51 


53% 


_3 


3% 


Total 


157 


46% 


157 


45% 


22 


8% 
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Results 

. (1) 60% of the total number of youngsters identified as having 
special needs in grades 1, 2 and 3 were boys. 
(2) 46% of these children were white. 46% of these children 
were black. 

♦ (3) In grades 1, 2 ancf 3, 62% are white. Of the children 
Identified as having special needs, 57% were white. 
(4) In grades 1 , 2 and 3, 29% are black. Of the children 
identified as having special needs, 43% were black. It 
appears that proportionately more black children were 
Identified as having special needs. 

TABLE IV 

New Entrants - 
No. and Percentage of Pupils 
With Special Needs by Grade 



Grade 


No. 


Percentage 


1 


SO 


8% 


2 


6 


B% 


3 


_9 


9% 


Total 


25 


7% 
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Social /Emotional - 
No. and Percentage of Pupils 


With Special I 


^eeds by Grade 


Grade No. 


Percentage 


1 48 


37% 


2 49 


45% 


3 59 


61% 


Total 156 


46% 



TABLE VI 



Retention.- 
_No." and Percentage of Pupils 


With Special 1 


■^eeds by Grade 


Grade 


No. 


Percentage 


1 


21 


16% 


2 


17 


15% 


3 


11 


13% 


Total 


51 


15% 



(1) Since we do not have baseline data regarding retention 
rates in previous years, we do not know how significant 
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these figures may be. 
(2) The trend appears to be towards early retention, much in 
line with stated objectives. 

TABLE VII 

Intervention - 
No. and Percentage of Pupils Having 
Received Assistance from Pupil Services 



Grade 


No. and Percentage 
Receiving Help From 
BOCES Personnel 


No. and Percentage 
Receiving Help From 
Psychologist/Social Worker 




. No. 


% 


No. 


% 


1 


74 


57% 


30 


23% 


2 


28 


25% 


34. 


30% 


3 


JL 


_X 


27 


28% 


Total 


102 


42% 


91 


27% 



Recommendations regarding implementation of the 
Intervention Process for the 1974-75 School Year 

(1) Assistance to Teachers 

(a) Reading consultant will focus on those identi- 
fied pupils with special needs using the 

.••V 

Reading Analysis form. 
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(b) Speech and Language Consultant will focus on 
those pupils who would benefit from auditory 
intervention in facilitating the visual pro- 
cess. Those pupils who are language impaired 
win be seen too. Traditional sneech therapy 
services will reflect the addition of the above- 

• mentioned youngsters identified in the inter- 
vention program. 

(c) Psychologist will give priority to those pupils 
^"having been identified by this process. This 

may include new or follow-up testing, work on 
behavior management techniques, classroom obser- 
vations and contact with parents and outside 
agencies. 

(d) Social Worker will assume as her initial case- 
load those youngsters identified as having 
special needs. 

(e) * Parents - Efforts will be made' to. invite 

parents to contribute information concerning 
their children. 
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Monitoring the prescriptive process as it 
affects the child 

(a) Short term - Weekly team conference on basis^ 
of need. 

(b) Long term - Every eight weeks, scheduled meet- 
ing with each teacher to assess adequacy of 
the prescription. (Efforts w,ill be made to 
Invite parents to share in determining the 
adequacy of the prescription.) 

Recording the prescriptive process 

(a) Written prescriptions will be made for indi- 
vidual children using the format described in 
the Reading Analysis form. This prescription 
will i^nclude reading, math, language and 
behavioral modes. 

(b) Efforts will be made to encourage parents to 
chart academic and/or behavioral objectives. 

In-service workshops 

(a) Human relations - to deal with the way un- 
conscious attitudes interfere with .the assess- 
ment of children. 
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(b) Understanding the diagnostic and prescriptive 
process in planning a child's program - to be- 
come more aware as to how this process is 
utilized in planning a child's program. 

(c) Perceptual training - to understand the theory 
and practices regarding perceptual development. 

(d) Mathematics - to acquaint teachers with tech- 
niques of mathematics diagnosis and instruction. 

(5) BOCES tutors 

(a) Increase time for individual instruction. 

(b) Provide additional space for this instruction. 

(6) Redeployment of Teacher Assistants 

(a) Creation of a morning teacher assistant pool - 
these assistants to be deployed as needed in 
regard to offering instructional support 
services to youngsters requiring additional 
help. 

(b) Afternoon assignment to be scheduled as in the 
* past. 
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(7) Utilization of special teachers 

More planned incorporation of special teachers (art, 
music, physical education) into the intervention pro- 
cess so that their expertise can be utilized with 
target children. 

(8) Long-range planning 

Given the heavy emphasis on diagnosis at the beginning 
of the year, it is essential that a more flexible 
school schedule be adopted during the opening weeks. 

(9) Youth-on-Youth Program 

To encourage youngsters to help and feel socially 
responsible for one another both inter- and intra- , 
building. 

Evaluation Component 

The evaluation schema for the practicum Is divided into three 
sub-sections: pupil progress, process evaluation and program 
evaluation. The pupil progress sub-section has as its framework 
standardized test comparisons, reading book level and 'graded word- 
ing, list for selected students and case studies to illustrate 
individual success* stories. The focus on the Metropolitan Achieve- 

I7U 
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ment Test comparisons has as its objectives the determination as 
to how well did the students do in terms of academic achievement 
in reading and mathematics who were identified as being below grade 
level (at the third grade level). Originally, it was determined 
that 53 students were designated under the following criteria,- The 
total of 53 changed to 55 during the academic school year due to 
pupils moving in and out of the third grade. 

Designation of Underachievers 

(1) $,U,A, - Students who were one or more grade levels below 
when the M.A.T. was administered in May 1974, i.e.: 1.8 
or less as a grade level equivalent. 

(2) U.A. " Students who were less than one grade level below 
when the M.A.T. was administered in May 1974, i.e.: from 
1.9 to 2.8. 

The grade level "cut-off" scores were selected arbitrarily 
since there is an inherent difficulty in equating the import of 
a student being below grade level at the third grade than at the 
sixth grade. In essence, a one or more grade level deficiency at 
the third grade is probably equal to that of two or more at the 
sixth grade, expecially since the M.A.T. begins with a grade 
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equivalent score of 1.0. It is also characteristic that the "gap" 
In underachievement will increase as the student progressed through 
the grades. Moreover, it is also significant that a student hav- 
ing skill problems in the primary grades which are not remediated 
will have this deficiency compounded at the intermediate grade levels 
where there is an emphasis on content mastery. The M.A.T. was again 
administered in May and a comparison was made between the two scores 
(pre/post). 

, Additional evaluation was made of a randomly selectad group of 
30 third graders. Gains in their reading book level and in a 
graded word reading list were measured. This group of students 
were from a total of 81 students who were identified as target pop- 
ulation at the third grade level for the intervention program. 
This target population included children with social and emotional 
problems, physical problems, learning problems as well as those, 
who scored below grade level in reading and mathematics. In many 
cases a child would cross the categories and exhibit emotional 
problems and/or learning problems and/or a physical problem which 
would be causing academic underachievement. Therefore, the repre- 
sented gains, if any, could be construed to be those of the group 
of 55 academic underachievers. > • •. 
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A process evaluation of the intervention team function will 
also be done at the conclusion of the practicum. The objective 
will be to determine, from the perception of selected intervention 
team participants, the strengths and weaknesses of the process, 
and to. make recommendations as to how'the process could be improved. 
Since the information desired does not lend itself to a question- 
naire, the format to be utilized will be the personal interview 
process. 

The writer will also provide a program evaluation which will 
utilize an adapted "Stake program evaluation mode." The purpose of 
this assessment will be to compare the intent of the program to 
what actually occurred. The objectives stated in the beginning of 
the practicum procedure section will be used under the column head- 
.Ing intent and compared to the actual . The actual judgments will 
be the results of bringing together the data that is avail able. at 
the end of the project, the observations recorded oaring the 
practicum, and the perceptions of those who were directly involved 
"In the intervention prescriptive process program throughout the 
school year. 
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' Pupil Progress 

Eighty-one pupils were identified as target pupils or pupils 
with special needs (i.e.: academic limitations, and/or social, 
physical or emotional disorders). 

In addition, at the end of the current school year, a separate 
analysis was done to assess pre and post test scores of 55 desig- 
nated pupils who were below grade level in reading and mathematics 
at the end of second grade, the baseline year. Tested underachieve 
ment at the end of second grade may be considered significant even 
if only one or more years below grade or 1,8, This is due to test 
construction which normally begins with scores of 1,0, 

The third grade pupils scoring at 1,8 or less in May of 1974 
were identified as severe underachievers (S.U.A,), Those .third* 
grade pupils scoring between 2,8 and 1,8 were identified as under- 
achievers (U.A, )• 

Tables VIII through XXI described in this section- of the 
paper report the following: 

TABLE VIII - Highview School - Comparison between 2nd and 3rd 
grade M,A,T,s (grade equivalent) total reading 

.... . • i 
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and total mathematics scores. 

TABLE ;X - Juniper Hill School - Comparison between 2nd and 
3rd grade M.A.T.s" (grade equivalent) total read- 
ing and total mathematics scores. 

TABLE X - Summary of Actual average M.A.T. gain per pupil 
in months for Underachievers and Severe Under- 
achievers. 

TABLE XI - Actual average gain (in months on the M.A.T.) per 
pupil for both Underachievers and Severe Under- 

% 

achievers in reading. 

TABLE XII - Summary of average M.A.T. gain in months per 

pupil for Underachievers and Severe Underachievers 
in. mathematics. 

TABLE XIII - Actual average gain (in months on the M.A.T. ) per 
pupil for both Underachievers and Severe Under- 
achievers in mathematics. 



TABLE XIV - Actual average gain per pupil in. months for the 
M.A.T. for combined reading and mathematics 
scores. 



TABLE XV - Comparisons between 2nd and 3rd grade M,A-T,s 
(grade equivalents) in reading and mathematics 
Expected vs. Actual gains for target population 
children* 

TABLE XVI - Comparison of a randomly selected group of 30 
3rd graders' gains in reading book level and 
graded word reading list, 

TABLE XVII - An Historical Regression Ratio for all Under- 
achievers'- 3rd grade - reading, 

TABLE XVIII- An Historical Regression Ratio for all Serious 
Underachlevers - 3rd grade - reading, 

TABLE XIX - An Historical Regression Ratio for all Under- 
achievers - 3rd grade - mathematics, 

TABLE XX - An Historical Regression Ratio for all Serious 
Underachievers - 3rd grade - mathematics. 



TABLE ^XXI - Actual vs. Expected gains of identified Under- 
achievers and Severe Underachievers in reading 
and mathematics in third grade on the M,A,T, , 
1974 vs, 1975,. 
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Comparison Between 2nd and 3rd Grade MATs^ 
(Grade Equivalent) -HIGHVIEW - Reading and Math 
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* WORD 

KNOWLEDGE 



WORD 



COMPREHENSION READ/MATH 



2ND GRADE 
TOTAL 



WORD 

KNOWLEDGE 



READING 



jrdgrad;^?' 



TOTAL 



COMPREHENSION^^EAD/MATjlLO; 



1. S.U.A. 



Reading 
Math 



1.2 
1.1 



1.0 
1.0 



1.6 
2.0 



1.7 
1.5 



2.0 
1.7 



1.9 
1.8 



Reading 
2. S.U.A. Math 



1.5 



1.0 



1.8 



2.4 
2.8 



2.1 
2.4 



2.3 
2.5 



Reading 3.0 
3. U.A. Math 2.4 



2.2 
2.8 



3.8 
2.4 



3.7 
2.0 



4.3 
3.1 



3.9 
3.1 



Reading 2.3 
U.A. Math 2.9 



Reading 2.7 
5. U.A. Math 3.0 



2.1 
1.7 



2.2 
3.1 



2.7 
3.1 



2.1 
3.5 



2.4 
3.1 



2.5 
3.3 



3.2 
2.9 



2.9 
3.5 



2.9 
4.4 



2.6 
3.0 



Reading 2.4 
7. U.A. Math 2.0 



2.5 
2.8 



2.3 
2.0 



4.1 
2.4 



4.2 
3.4 



4.2 
3.0 



Reading 2.5 
h5. U.A. Math 1.7 



2.7 
2.1 



2.8 
2.3 



kl 
3.5 



3.4 
3.5 



3.2 
3.2 



Reading 2.0 
17. S.U.A. Math 1.5 



1.6 
1.5 



1.9 
2.0 



2.6 
3.0 



2.0 
2.0 



2.5 
2.7 



[_ Reading 1.4 

.20. S.U.A. Math 2.1 



1.4 
2.3 



1.2 
1.7 



3.3 
4.0 



3.6 
3.1 



3.4 
4.1 



Reading 2.7 
23. U.A. Math 2.5 



2.4 
3.0 



2.7 
2.4 



3.1 
3.5 



2.2 
3.1 



2.7 
3.1 



Reading 1.9 
24. S.U.A. Math 2.6 



2.0 
4.2 



1.0 
4.0 



2.2 
3.8 



1.6 
4.0 



1.8 
3.5 



Reading 2.9 
26. S,U.A. Math 4.2 



r— o . 

Reading 2.3 
27. S.U.A. Math 2.9 



2.9 
4.0 



2.5 
3.3 



2.6 

3.6 



2.1 17(1 
4.9 



1.9 
3.7 



1.8 
4.7 



2.2 
3.9 



2.8 
5.7 



2.4 

3.9 



: 2 



■ 

*WORD 


WORD 

COMPREHENSION 


2ND GRADE] 
TOTAL 

READ/MATH 


WORD 

KNOWLEDGE 


READING 

COMPREHENSION 


3R0 GRAD 
TOTAL 

►^EAD/iviAT 


■6a: 
• 01 

)L0< 


1 

il. S.U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


1.2 
1.1 


1.0 
1.0 


1.6 
2.0 


1.7 
1.5 


2.0 
1.7 


1.9 
1.8 




i2. S.U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


1.5 


1.0 


1.8 


2.4 
2.8 


2.1 
2.4 


2.3 
2.5 


• 

2. 


13. U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


•3.0 
2.4 


2.2 
2.8 


3.8 
2.4 


3.7 
2.0 


4.3 
3.1 


3.9 
3.1 


• 

• 


\ U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.3 
2.9 


2.1 
1.7 


2.2 
3.1 


2.7 
3.1 


3.2 
2.9 


2.9 
4.4 


• 

1. 


;5. U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.7 
3.0 


2.1 
3.5 


2.4 
3.1 


2.5 
3.3 


2.9 
3.5 


2.6 
3.0 


• 
• 


!?. U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


ZA 
2.0 


2.5 
2.8 


2.3 
2.0 


4.1 
2.4 

1 


4.2 
3.4 


4.2 
3.0 


1. 
1. 


il5. U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.5 
1.7 


2.7 
2.1 


2.8 
2.3 


3.5 


3.4 
3.5 


3.2 
3.2 


• 

1. 


|l7. S.U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.0 
1.5 


1.6 
1.5 


1.9 
2.0 


2.6 
3.0 


2.0 . 
2.0 


2.5 
2.7 




!20,. S.U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


1.4 
2,1 


1.4 
2.3 


1.2 
1.7 


3.3 
4.0 


3.6 i 

3-.1 i 


3.4 
4.1 


2. 
2. 


I23. U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.7 
2.5 


2.4 
3.0 


2.7 
2.4 


3.1 
3.5 


2.2 
3.1 


2.7 
3.1 


• 


24. S.U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


1.9 
2.6 


2.0 
4.2 


1.0 
4.0 


2.2 
3.8 


'1.6 
4.0 


1.8 
3.5 




126. S.U.A. 

i— 0 — 


Reading 
Math 


2.9 
4.2 


2.9 
4.0 


2.5 
3.3 


2.6 
3.6 


1 2.2 
3.9 

\ 


2.4 
3.9 


■ 


I ERIC 

27. S.U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.3 
2.9 


2.1 17 b 
4.9 


1.9 
3.7 


1.8 
4.7 


] 

2.8 ! 
, 5.7 i 


:.2 

^4 
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Comparison Between 2nd and 3rd Grade MATs 
(Grade Equivalent)- HIGHVIEW SCHOOL- Reading and Math 






* WORD 
KNOWLEDGE 


WORD 

COMPREHENSION 


2ND GRADE 
TOTAL 

READ/MATh 


WORD 

KNOWLEDGE 


1 03 

READING 
COMPREHENSIO^ 


BRD-GRAD 
ruTAL 

^EAD/MAr< 


( 


48;-S.U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.5 
2.1 


2.1 
1 .8 


2.5 
T.7 


3.0 
3.5 


3.2 
3.5 


"3.0 
3.1 




30, U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.0 


1.8 


1-9 


1.9 
2.3 


2.1 

2.3 


2.1 
2.2 




34. U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.6 
2.4 


2.6 
3.0 


2.2 
2.2 


3.0 
3.1 


3.2 
3.5 


3.3 
3.2 




35. U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.2 
3.8 


2.5 
4.6 


2.4 
4.4 


3.4 
4.2 


2.8 
4.0 


3.2 
4.1 




42. S.U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.2 
2.1 


1.8 
3.3 


1.5 
3.4 


2.5 
3.1 


2.3 
3.3 


2.4 
3.3 




S.lj.A. 


Reading 
Math 


1.9 
2.3 


1.4 
1 .6 


1.6 
2.9 


2.6 
3.2 


1.7 
3.4 


2.3 
2.8 




44. U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


1.7 
2.2 


3.0 
2.1 


2.3 
2.5 


2.9 
2.3 


3.4 
2.7 


3.0 
2.5 




45. U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


^^3 
3.1 


2.2 
2.9 


2.4 
3.3 , 


3.2 
4.4 


3.4 
3.8 


3.2 
3.6 




46. U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.5 
2.4 


2.0 
3.4 


2.4 
2.7 


3.3 
2.8 


4.2 
3.8 


3.5 
4.5 




47. U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.2 
3.3 


2.7 
3.8 


2.4 
3.1 


3.3 
4.0 


2.9 
3.0 


3.2 
4.1 




48. U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.2 
3.2 


2.1 
3.6 


2.5 
4.4 


3.0 
4.4 


3.0 
4.8 


2.5 
4.0 


« 


49. U.A. 


Reading 
Math 


2.7 
2.9 


2.5 
2.9 


.2.6 
3.0 


3.2 
3.9 


3.5 
3.5 


3.3 
3.2 




* See page 
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Comparison Between 2nd and 3rd Grade MATs 
(Grade Equivalent -HIGHVIEW SCHOOL- Reading and Math 136 



* WORD 
KNOWLEDGE 


WORD 
, COMPREHENSION 


m GRADE 
TOTAL 

^EAD/MATH 


WORD 

KNOWLEDGE 


READING 

comprehensi'd-Nf 


mi'' 

^Ati/MATH 


eG 

L 


Reading 1.9 
51. S.U.A. Math - ^. 


1.8 


1.5 


2.4 
6.3 


3.1 
6.5 


2.3 
6.3 




Reading 1.5 
52. S.U.A. Math 2.6 


2.5 
4.0 


1.0 
3.2 


2.5 
3.0 


3.2 
4.6 


2.6 
3.5 




Reading 2.3 
53. U.A. Math 2.6 


1.3 
3.0 


1.9 
3.1 


2.5 
3.2 


2.4 
3.0 


2.4 
2.9 




Re&ding 2.0 
54. U.A. Math 2.6 


1.9 
3.4 


2.1 
3.0 


2;3 
3.9 


2.3 
3.3 


2.3 
2.7 




Reading 1.6 
55. S.U.A. Math 


1.8 


1.6 


2.4 
2.9 


2.2 
2.7 


1.5 
1.6 





; jddlngs apply only to reading. Math MAT has similar subsections. MAT Math comparisoi 
uased on total Math (3rd column 2nd grade' and total Math 6th column 3rd grade. 
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TABLE IX 
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*WORD ' 

KNOWLEDGE 



Reading 
Math 



2.5 
2.1 



WORD 

COMPREHENSION 



2ND GRADE 
TOTAL 

READ/MATh 



1 .6 
3.8 



2.0 
2.5 



WORD 

KNOWLEDGE 



2.9 
3.5 



READING 

COMPREHENSION 



IRD GRADE 
TOTAL 

'i^EAD/MATH 



1.4 
3.4 



2.3 
3.0 



I U.A. 



, S.U.A, 



i. U.A, 



Reading 
Math 



1.9 
2.3 



1.7 
2,9 



1.9 
1.7 



1.9 
2.8 



Reading 
Math 



2.1 
2.4 



2.0 
2.3 



1.3 
2.6 



3.4 
3.4 



Reading 



1.4 

:2.o 



1.4 
1.8 



1.7 
2.1 



1.8 
3.5 



Reading 
Math 



2.5 



2.6 



2.2 
2.5 



3.2 
5.5 



Reading 
Math 



1.9 
1.9 



2.0 
1.9 



1.9 
2.1 



2.8 
3.6 



1.3 
3.3 



3.3 
3.3 



1.6 
3.2 



3^.4 
.3.9 



2.3 
2.8 . 



1.4 
3.2 



3.3 
2.7 



1.5 
3.2 



3.2 
5.1 



2.5 
2.7 



S.U.A. 



Reading 
Math 



1.9 
1.9 



1.9 
1.3 



2.1 
1.3 



3.6 
1.9 



Reading 
U.A. Math 2.6 



2.0 



2.7 
2.3 



2.8 
2.9 



Reading 2.4 
. S.U.A. Math 2.2 



2.1 
2.7 



2.5 

2.,4 



2.6 
2.0 



Reading 1.9 
U.A. Math 2.5 



2.4 



2.5 
2.3 



2.7 
3.5 



2.8 
2.2 



3.7 
2.3 



3.6 
2.9 



2.4 
2.7 



2.7 
2.0 



3.1 
2.3 



3.0 
3.3 



2.6 
3.0 



Reading 1.6 
. S.U.A. Math 2.4 



hERIC. 



2.2 
2.2 



1.1 
2.4 



4.4 
4.3 



. <^ Math 



Reading 1.9 
2.1 



1.9 
2.0 



1.7 
2.5 



2.3 
2.9 



See page 138 



TE2 



3.6 
4.2 



3.2 
2.7 



3.9 
5.1 



2.6 
3.0 
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U.A. 



*WORD 

KNOWLEDGE, 



Reading 
Math 



2.5 
2.1 



WORD 

COMPREHENSION 



2ND GRADE 
TOTAL 

READ/MATH 



^1.6 
3.8 



2.0 
2.5 



WORD 

KNOWLEDGE 



2.9 
3.5 



SRD 



READING 

COMPREHENSION- 



GRADE 
OTAL 

AD/ MATH 



1.4 
3.4 



2.3 
3.0 



U.A. 



I. S.U.A. 



Reading 
Math 



1.9 
2.3 



Reading 
Math 



2.1 
2.4 



1.7 
2.9 



2.0 
2.3 



1.9 
1.7 



1.9 
2.8 



1.3 
2.6 



3.4 
3.4 



1.3 
3.3 



3.3 
3.3 



1.4 
3.2 



3.3 
2.7 



i , S .U . A < 



Reading 1.4 



r.ath 



2.0 



Reading 
Math 



2.5 



1.4 
1.8 



1.7 
2.1 



1.8 
3.5 



2.6 



2.2 
2.5 



3.2 
5.5 



1.6 
3.2 



3-. 4 
.3.9 



1.5 
3.2 



3.2 
5.1 



U.A. 



Reading 
Math 



1.9 
1.9 



2.0 
1.9 



1.9 
2.1 



2.8 
3.6 



2.3 
2.8 . 



2.5 
2.7 



Reading 1 .9 
I. S.U.A. Math 1.9 



U.A. 



!. S.U.A. 



Reading 

Math 2.6 



Reading 2.4 
Math 2.2 



Reading 1.9 
B. U.A. Math 2.5 



Reading 1 .6 
r. S.U.A. Math 2.4 



Reading 1.9 
U Math 2.1 

Leric 



See page 138 



1.9 
1.3 



2.1 
1.3 



3.6 
1.9 



2.0 



2.7 
2.3 



2.8 
2.9 



2.1 
2.7 



2.5 
2.4 



2.6 
2.0 



2.4 



2.5 
2.3 



2.7 
3.5 



2.2 
2.2 



1.9 
2.0 



1.1 
2.4 



1.7 
2.5 



4.4 
4.3 



2.3 
2.9 



2.8 
2.2 



3.7 
2.3 



3.6 
2.9 



2.4 
2.7 



3.6 
4.2 



3.2 
2.7 



2.7 
2.0 



3.1 
2.3 



3.0 
3.3 



2.6 
3.0 



3.9 
5.1 



2.6 
3.0 



' c 

■ ' (firade Equt 
* WORD 

\ KNOWLEDGE 


omparlson Betwee 
valent)- JUNIPER 

WORD 

COMPREHENSION 


n 2nd and. 
HILL SCHO 

>ND GRADE 
TOTAL 

^EAD/f-IATH 


3rd Grade W 
OL-' Reading 

WORD 

KNOWLEDGE 


Ts 1 
and Math 

READING 

COMPREHENSION 


18 

3RD GRADE 
TOTAL . 

READ/MATH 


G 

Li 


Reading 2.2 
.19. U.A. .■ Math 2.7 


1.7 
2.7 


1.7 
2.5 


2.9 
2.9 


3.2 
2.8 


2.9 

. 3.1 




} Reading 2.3 
20. U.A. Math 2.1 


2.7 
2.3 


2.3 
2.2 


, 2.0. 
2.9 


2.2 
2.8 


~2.0 
3.3 


• 


Reading 2.2 
21. U.A. Math 


2.2 


2.3 
2.5 


2.8 

3.21 


2.6 
3.0 


2.6 
1.9 


• 


Reading 2.4 
23. S.U.A. Math 2.5 


2.6 
1.4 


1.6 
2.3 


3.0 
2.3 


3.0 
1.9 


3.0 
2.3 




Reading 2.3 
24. S.U.A. Math 


2.7 


1.3 


3.1 
3.7 


2.9 
3.0 


3.0 
3.6 




Reading 1 .9 
;?5. S.U.A. Math 2.5 


1.8 
2.3 


1.3 
2.0 


1.9 
3.6 


2.2 
3.1 


1.9 
3.2 




Reading 1.7 
i.U.A. Math 3.8 


2.9 
2.7 


2.2 
1.6 


3.3 
3.3 


3.0 
3.0 


3.1 
3.1 




Reading 2.4 
28. S.U.A. Math 2.0 


2.1 
1.5 


1.7 
2.4 


2.5 
3.4 


2.7 

3.0 


2.5. 
3.4 


1 


Reading 1.9 
;30. S.U.A. Math 


2.1 
2.7 


1.8 
2.7 


2.8 
3,8 


3.6 
3.4 


3.1 

^ 3.2 


1 


Reading 2.4 
;32. U.A. Math 2.7 


2.6 


2.6 


4.1 
4.0 


3.6 
4.6 


3.8 , . 


1 


Reading 
33. S.U.A. Math 2.6 


2.0 


1.7 
2.0 


2.5 
4.0 


1.8 
- 3.4 


2.2 
3.4 


1 


Reading 2.0 
;35. S.tJ.A. Math 2.7 


1.4 
2.4 


1.1 
2.4 


2.5 
3.8 


1.8 
3.7 


2.2 
3.5 


1 
1 


Reading 2.3 
37. S.U.A. Math 2.4 


2.1 
2.5 


2.3 
2.3 




3.9 
3.3 


3.0 
3.3 


1 


" *iais^a3a headings apply only to reading. Math MAT has similar subsections. MAT Math comparison 
: based on total Math (3rd column 2nd grade and total Math 6th column 3rd grade. 



* WORD 

KNOWLEDGE 



2ND GRADE 
WORD TOTAL 

COMPREHENSION ^EAD/f-IATH 



WORD 
KNOWLEDGE 



READING 



COMPREHENSION READ/MATH 



3RD GRADE 
TOTAL 



19. U.A, 



Reading 
Math 



2.2 
2.7 



1.7 
2.7 



1.7 
2.5 



2.9 
2.9 



3.2 
2.8 



2.9 
3.1 



20. U.A. 



21 



Reading 
Math 



2.3 
2.1 



U.A. Math 



Reading 2.2 



2.7 
2.3 



2.3 
2.2 



2.2 



2.3 
2.5 



2.0 
2.9 



2.8 
3.2 



2.2 
2.8 



2.6 
3.0 



2.0 
3.3 



2.6 
1.9 



Reading 2.4 
iZ3. S.U.A. Math 2.5 



2.6 
1.4 



1.6 
2.3 



3.0 
2.3 



3.0 
1.9 



3.0 
2.3 



Reading 2.3 
24. S.U.A. Math 



2.7 



1.3 



3.1 
3.7 



2.9 
3.0 



3.0 
3.6 



^.5. S.U.A. 



Reading 1 .9 
Math 2.5 



1.8 
2.3 



1.3 
2.0 



1.9 
3.6 



2.2 
3.1 



1.9 
3.2 



Reading 1.7 
I.U.A. Math 3.8 



2.9 
2.7 



2.2 
1.6 



3.3 
3.3 



3.0 
3.0 



3.1 
3.1 



Reading 2.4 
28. S.U.A. Math 2.0 



2.1 
1.5 



1.7 
2.4 



2.5 
3.4 



2.7 
3.0 



2.5 
3.4 



Reading 1.9 
30. S.U.A. Math 



2.1 
2.7 



1.8 
2.7 



2.8 
3.8 



3.6 
3.4 



3.1 
3.2 



Reading 2.4 
32. U.A. Math 2.7 



2.6 



2.6 



4.1 
4.0 



3.6 
4.6 



3.8 



Reading 
53. S.U.A. Math 2.6 



2.0 



1.7 
2.0 



2.5 
4.0 



1.8 
3.4 



2.2 
3.4 



Reading 2.0 
35. S.U.A. Math 2.7 



1.4 
2.4 



1.1 
2.4 



2.5 
3.8 



1.8 
3.7 



2.2 
3.5 



Reading 2.3 
37. S.U.A. Math 2.4 



h;ERIC 



2.1 
2.5 



2.3 
2.3 



18' 



2.5 
3.1 



3.9 
3.3 



3.0 
3.3 



headings apply only to reading. Math MAT has similar subsections. MAT Math comparison 

based on total Math (3rd column 2nd grade and total Math -6th column 3rd grade. 



TABLE X 



Summary of Actual Average M.A.T. Gain per pupil in 
months for Underachievers and Severe UnJerachievers 



in Reading ' 

TOTAL OF ACTUAL AVERAGE 

READING N M.A.T. SCORES PER PUPIL 

HV - U.A. 17 105 6.0 

JH - U.A. _9 _33 ^ 3.7 

TOTAL 26 138 5.3 

HV - S.U.A. 13 ' 90 ^ 6.9 

JH - S.U.A. 16 166 9.7 

TOTAL 29 256 8.8 



n TABLE XI 
Actual Average Gain (in months M.A.T.) per pupil 
for both Underachi evers and Severe Underachievers 
• In Reading 



COMBINED TOTALS 
READING 


N 


TOTAL OP 
M.A.T SCORES 


ACTUAL AVERAGE 
PER PUPIL 


U.A. 


26 


138 


5.3 


S.U.A. 


29 


256 


8.8 


TOTAL 


55 


394 


7.1 



TABLE XII 

Sunmary of Actual Average M.A.T. Gain in Months 
per pupil for Underachievers and Severe Underachievers 

In Mathematics ^ 



.. MATHEMATICS 


N 


TOTAL Of 
M.A.T. SCORES 


ACTUAL AVERAGE 
PER PUPIL 


HV - U.A. 


15 


67 


4.4 


JH - U.A. 


_8 


43 


5.4 


, TOTAL 


23 


110 


4'.8 


HV - S.U.A. 


11 


63 


5*.7 . 


JH - S.U.A.' 


H 


147 


10.5 


TOTAL 


25' 


210 


8.4 
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TABLE XIII 
Actual Average Gain (in months-M-A-T J 
per pupil for both Underachievers and Severe Underachievers 

in Mathematics 



MATHEMATICS 


N 


TOTAL OF 
M.A.T. SCORES 


ACTUAL AVERAGE 
PER PUPIL 


COMBINED U.A. 


23 


no 


4.8 


. AND S. U.A. 


25 


210 


8.4 


TOTAL 


48 


320 


6.7 



TABLE XIV 

Actual Average Gain per pupil in Months - M.A.T- - 
For combined Reading and Mathematics Scores 



COMBINED 


N 


TOTAL OF 
M.A.T. SCORES 


ACTUAL AVERAGE 
PER PUPIL 


READING AND 
MATHEMATICS 








V 

READING 


55 


394 


7.1 


MATHEMATICS 


■48 


320 


6.7 


TOTAL 


103 


. 714 


6.9 



18. 



U2 

Sun?nary of Findings 

' 1. In reading, Underachievers did much better at Highview 

(6.0 to 3,7 in Juniper Hill) whereas Severe Underachievers 
In Juniper Hill far surpassed those in Highview (9.7 to 
6.9). 

2. The combined Actual scores for both schools in reading 
of both the Underachievers and Severe Underachievers was 
7.1 months vs/ the Expected average gain of 5.7 months. 

3. In mathematics, the Underachievers at Juniper Hill did 
slightly better (5.4 months gain) than the Underachievers 
at Highview (4.4 months gain). The Severe Underachievers 
at Juniper Hill registered almost^twte^ the increase that 
Severe Underachievers achieved at Highview (10.5 months 
gain for Juniper Hill vs. 5.7 months gain at Highview). 

4. The combined Actual scores for both schools in mathematics 
of both the Underachievers and Severe Underachievers was 
6.7 months in comparison to the expected average gain of 
7.0 months. 
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•5. The Severe Underachievers in both schools did better in 
reading 8.8 and mathematics 8.4 in comparison to the 
Underachievers 5.3 in reading and 4.8 in mathematics. 

TABLE XV 



Comparisons between 2nd and 3rd Grade M.A.T. 's 
(Grade Equivalents) in Reading and Mathematics - 
Expected vs. Actual Gains for Target Population Children* 



School 

Reading N 
JH 34 
HV 47 
Total 81 



Expected Gains ^ txpected Actual 
Post Test Post Test Average Average 
Pre Test Predicted** Actual Gain Per Gain Per 
Pupil Pupil 



Mean 2.49 
Mean 2.46 
Mean 2.47 



3.07 
3.03 
3.04 



3.18 
3.23 
3.20 



5.7 mos. 7 mos, 



Math 
OH 

HV 

Total 



N 

■32 
75 



Mean 2.58 
Mean 2.93 
Mean 2.82 



3.30 
3.66 
3.52 



3.50 
3.54 
3.53 



7 mos. 



7 mos, 



Targ&t population is 81 students who v/ere diagnosed as having 
academic, behavioral , physical and developmental dysfunctioning 
and include the 55 third graders who were identified as being 
either Underachievers and Severe Underachievers. 



Historical Regression based upon previous achievement scores. 



/ 

TABLE XVI 
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Comparison of a Randomly Selected Group 
of Thirty (30) 3rd Graders' Gains 
In Reading Book Level and Graded VJord Reading List 



Percentage (%) 
Pupil Gain in 
♦Reading Book 
Level 

N = 30 



No. Gain 
Less Than 
6 Mos. 



0 

N = 0 



6 Month 
Gain 



20% 
N = 6 



1 Year 
Gain 



1 1/2 Yrs. or 

More Gain 



43% 
N = 13 



37% 
N = 11 



80% of pupils gained 1 or more years 
in Reading Book Level 



Percentage (%) 
Pupil Gain in 
^^Graded Word 

Reading List 3% 20% 47% ' 30% 

N = 30 N = 1 N = 6 N = 14 N = 9 



77% of pupils gained 1 or more years 
in Graded Word Reading List 



* PP-Pre Primer^ Primer 

l\ l^ 2\ 2^, 31, 32, 4l 

** Houghton-Miff 1 in 
Word List 
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Summary of Findings 

. 1. Expected gains of target population 3rd graders in reading 
and mathematics (based upon previous test performance) was 
5, 7 and 7 months. Actual gains were 7 months in reading and 
7 months in math. An historical regression ratio was com- 
puted to arrive at expected gains, 

2. Both Juniper Hill and Highview showed rather equivalent scores 
in reading and a modest difference in mathematics. On the 
latter, both schools demonstrated roughly similar amounts of 
gain. from pre-testing. 

3. In reading, the amount of gain (average achievement gains 
per pupil) for underachieving pupils increased, and in mathe- 
iTiatics, the amount of gain remained equal. 

4. Of 30 randomly selected 3rd graders (15 pupils from each 
of Juniper Hill and Highview Schools), 80% gained 1 or 
more years in the book level they were reading, and 77% 
gained 1 or more years on a graded word reading list. 

5. While test performance on the M.A.T. shows modest and 
relatively expected gains, actual pupil performance in 



I9i 
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class as measured by the book read and the ability to read 
words shows substantial growth. 
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READING - ALL UNDERACHIEVERS - THIRD GRADE 



PUPIL NO. 


PRE-TEST 


PRE-TEST 
PREDICTED 


POST-TEST 
ACTUAL 


DIFFERENCE 


DIFFERENCE 

• SQUARED 


U A. 1 


2.0 


2.4 


2.3 


- .1 


.01 


U A 2 


1.9 


2.3 


1.4 


- .9 


.81 


U A 8 


1.9 


2.3 


2.5 


+ .2 


.04 


U.A. 10 


2.7 


3.4 


3.1 


- .3 


.09 


U A 15 


2 5 


3.1 


2.6 


- .5 


.25 / 


11 A IQ 


1 7 


2.0 


2.9 


+ .9 . 


.81 


11 A 90 


2 3 


2 9 


2.0 


- .9 


.81 


11 A PI 


2 1 


2 9 


2.6 


- .3 


.09 




2 fi 


3 2 


3.8 


+ .6 


.36 


It A ^ 


1 ft 
o • o 


4 9' 


3 9 


-1.0 


1 .00 


It A A 


2 2 


2 7 


2.9 


+ .2 


.04 


U A ^ 


2 4 


3 0 


2.6 


- .4 


.16 


11 A 7 


2 1 


2 9 


4.2 


+1.3 


1.70 


11 A m 


2 8 


15 


3.2 


- .3 


.09 


II A P'^ 


2 7 


3.4 


2.7 


- .7 


.49 


11 A in 


1 9 


2.3 


2.1 


- .2 


.04 


> 

11 A 14 ^ 


2 2 


2.7 


3.3 


+ .6 


.36 


11 A m 


2 4 


3 0 


3.2 


+ .2 


.04 


U.A. 44 


2.3 


2.9 


3.0 


+ . 1 


.Ul 


U.A. 45 


2.4 


3.0 


3.2 


+ .2 - 


,.04 


U.A. 46 


- 2.4 , 


3.0 


3.5 


+ .5 


.25 


U.A. 47 


2.4 


3.0 


3.2 


+ .2 


.04 


U.A. 48 


2.5 


3.1 


2.5 


- .6 


.36 ' 



o 
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READING - ALL ONDERACHIEVERS - THIRD GRADE 



PUPIL NO. 


PRE-TEST 


PRE-TEST 
PREDICTED 


POST-TEST 
ACTUAL 


DIFFERENCE 


DIFFERENCE 

SQUARED 


U.A. 49 


2.6 


3.2 


3.3 


+ .1 


.01 


U.A. 53 


1.9 


2.3 


2.4 


+ .1 


.01 


IJ.A. 54 


2.1 


2.6 " 


2.3 


- .3 


.09 


Total 


6.12 


7.60 


7.47 


3.55 


8.00 



* 



ERIC 
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TABLE XVII 



AN HISTORICAL REGRESSION RATIO 
FOR ALL UNDERACHIEVERS 
3R0 GRADE - READING 
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PUPIL NO. 
U.A. 1 
U.A. 2 
U.A. 8 
U.A. 10 
U.A. 15 
U.A. 19 
U.A. 20 
U.A. 21 

* U.A. 32 
U.A. 3 
U.A. 4 
U.A. 5 . 

* U.A. 7 
U.A. 15 
U.A. 23 
U.Ao 30 
U.A. 34 
U.A. 35 
U.A. 44 
U.A. 45 

* U.A. 46 



PRE-TEST 
2.0 
1.9 
1.9 
2.7 
2.5 
1.7 
2.3 
2.3 
2.6 
3.8 
2.2 
2.4 
2.3 
2.8 
2.7 
1.9 
2.2 
.2.4 
2.3 
2.4 
2.4 



POST-TEST POST-TEST 



PREDICTED \ 
2.4 
2.3 
2.3 
3.4 
3.1 
2.0 
2.9 
2.9 
3.2 
4.9 
2.7 
3.0 
2.9 
3.5 
3.4 
2.3 
2.7 
3.0 
2.9 
3.0 
3.0 



ACTUAL 



2.3 

1.4 

2.5 

3.1 

2.6 

2.9 

2.0 

2.6 

3.8 

3.9 

2.9 

2.6 

4.2 

3.2 

2.7 

2.1 

3.3 

3.2 

3.0 

3.2 

3.5 



DIFFERENCE 

- .1 

- .9 
+ .2 

- -3 

- .5 

+ ,9 

- .9 

- .3 
+ .6 
-1.0 
+ .2 

- .4 
+1.3 

- .3 

- .7 

- .2 
+ .6 
+ .2 
_ .1 
+ .2 
+ .5 



DIFFERENCE 
SQUARED 

.01 

.81 

.04 

.09 

.25 

.81 

.81 

.09 

.36 
1.00 

.04 

.16 
1.70 

•09 

.49 , , 

.04 

.36 

.04 

.01 

.04 

.25 
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TABLE XVII (cont'd) 



PUPIL NO. 
U.A. 47 
U.A. 48 " 
U.A. 49" 
U.A. 53 
U.A. 54 



PRE-TEST 
2.4 
2.5 
2.6 
1.9 
2.1 



AN HISTORICAL REGRESSION RATIO 
FOR ALL UNDERACHIEVERS 
3RD GRADE - READING 



POST-TEST 
PREDICTED 

3.0 

3.1 

3.2 

2.3 

2.6 



POST-TEST 
ACTUAL 

3.2 

2.5 

3.3 

2.4 

2.3 



150 



DIFFERENCE 
+ .2 

- .6 
+ .1 
+ .1 

- .3 



DIFFERENCE 
SQUARED 

.04 

.36 

.01 

.01, 
.09^ 



TOTAL 



6.12 



7.60 



7.47 



3.55 



8.00 



19b 
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READING - ALL 


SERIOUS 


iiKiriroAf^uT r\/CDC 
UNDtKALHltVtKo 






DMDTl Kin 


DDC TrCT 

rKt- 1 to 1 


nnr* tcCT 

PRE-TEbT 
PREDICTED 


DHCT TCCT 

rUb 1 - 1 to 1 
ACTUAL 


niFFrRFNrF 

u 1 r r LivLiiu L. 


DIFFERENCE 




1.0 


1.5 


3.3 


T 1 « o 




C M A A 




2.0 


1.5 




9R 


C M A C 


0 0 

c.c 


2.7 


3.2 




9^5 


C II A Q 


0 1 


2.6 


2.7 


+ T 


ni 


C M A TO 


o c 
2. b 


3.1 


3.0 


1 

• • 


ni 


C M A 17 

5.U.A. 1/ 


1 • 1 


1.1 


3.6 


4-9 ^ 


U . OU 


CM A 1 O 

5.U.A. lo 


1 7 


2.0 


2.6 


T .0 


. OO 


C M A OO 

5.U.A. 23 


1.0 


1.8 


3.0 


4-1 9 


1. AO 


C II A 0^ 


1 . J 


1.5 


3.0 


4-1 R 




C II A OC 


1 0 


1.5 


1.9 


4- il 


16 


S.U.A. 27 


2.2 


2.7 


3.1 


4- A 


Ifi 

. 1 0 


C II A OO 


1 7 
1 . / 


2.0 


2.5 


4- ^ 


. ^o 


c n A on 
S.U.A. oU 


1 . o 


2.1 


3.1 


4-1 n 


1 nn 


CM A OO 


\ 

1 7v 


2.0 


2.2 


4- 9 




C M A OC 

S.U.A. 3b 


1 . 1 


1.1 


2.2 


4-1 1 


1 90 


C M A 0"l 

S.U.A. 3/ 


O O 


2.9 


3.0 




ni 


C M A 1 

S.U.A. 1 


1 .0 


1.8 


1.9 


+ .1 


01 


C 1 1 A O 

S.U.A. 2 


1 .8 


2.1 ■ 


2.3 


4- 0 

V 

4- 9 


OA 


CM A 1 "7 

S.U.A. 17 


1 .9 


2.3 


2.5 




CM A OA 

S.U.A. 20 


1 0 


1.3 


3.4 


4-9 1 


4 fin 


CM A O it 

S.U.A. 24 


1 . U 


1.0 


1.8 


4- ft 
~ . o 


. u*t 


S.U.A. 26 


2.5 


3.1 


2.4 


- .7 


.49 


S.U.A. 27 


1.9 


2.3 


2.2 


- .1 


.01 



\ • 
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READING - ALL SERIOUS UNDERACHIEVERS 



rUrl-L MO. 


HKt- 1 to 1 


PRE-TEST 
rKLLJit 1 tu 


POST-TEST 

APTIIAI 

At 1 UAL 


UlrrEKLNCE 


DIFFERENCE 

cni 1 A D cn 
oljUAKtU 


C 1 1 A 1 O 


c. b 


3.1 


3.0 


- .1 


. 01 


C 1 1 A AO 


1 . 5 


1.7 


Z.4 


+ .7 


.49 


S.U.A. 43 


1.6 


1.8 


2.3 


+ .5 


.25 


S.U.A^. 51 


1.5 


1.7 


2.3 


+ .6 


.36 


S.U.A. 52 


1.0 


1.0 


2.6 


+1.6 


2.60 


S.U.A. 55 


1.6 


1.8 


1.5 


- "3 


.09 


Total 


4.52 


5.59 


6.92 


1.24 


26.35 



\ 
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PUPIL NO. 


PRE-TEST 


POST-TEST 
PREDICTED 


POST-TEST 
ACTUAL 


DIFFERENCE 


DIFFEREI 
SQUARED 


S.U.A. 3 


1.3 


1.5 


3.3 


+1.8 


3.20 


S.U.A. 4 


1.7 


2.0 


1.5 


- .5 


.25 


S.U.A. 6 


2.2 


2.7 


3.2 


+ .5 


.25 


S.U.A. 9 


2.1 


2.6 


2.7 


+ .1 


.01 


S.U.A. 12 


2.5 


3.1 


3.0 


- .1 


.01 


* S.U.A. 17- 


1.1 


1.1 


3.6 


+2.5 


6.30 


S.U.A. 18 


.1-7 


2.0 


2.6 


+ .6 


.36 


S.U.A. 23 


1.6 


1.8 


3.0 


+1.2 


1.40 


S.U.A. 24 


1.3 


1.5 


3.0 


+1.5 


2.30 


S.U.A. 25 


1.3 


1.5 


1.9 


+ .4 


.16 


S.U.A. 27 


2.2 


2.7 


3.1 


+ .4 


.16 


S.U.A. 28 


1.7 


2.0 


2.5 


+ .5 


.25 


S.U.A. 30 


1.8 


2.1 


3.1 


+1.0 


1.00 


S.U.A. 33 


1.7 


2.0 


2.2 


+ .2 


.04 


S.U.A. 35 


1.1 


1.1 


2.2 


+1.1 


1.20 


S.U.A. 37 


2.3 


2.9 


3.0 


, + .1 


.01 


S.U.A. 1 


1 .0 


i .O 


1 Q 

\ 


4. 1 


m 


C 1 1 A 0 

b.U.A. c 


1 ft 
1 . o 


2.1 


2.3 


+ ? 


04 


S.U.A. 17 


1.9 


2.3 


2.5 


+ .2 


.04 


* S.U.A. 20 


1.2 


1.3 


3.4" 


+2.1 


4.60 


S.U.A. 24 


1.0 


1.0 


1.8 


+ .8 


.64 


Dt Recommended 


for continuation 


in intervention program for 


1975-76 
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PRF-TF^T 


POST-TEST 

DDCn T TTCn 


POST-TEST 

ACTUAL 


DIFFERENCE 


DIFFERENCE 

SQUARED 




c, • D 


o. 1 


2.4 


- .7 


.49 


5 11 ft 97 


1 Q 
1 


2.3 


2.2 


- .1 


.01 


S U"A Ifi 


9 ^ 


0 1 

o. 1 


3.0 


- .1 


.01 


SUA 4? 


1 T 0 




2.4 


+ .7 


.49 


S.U.A. 43 


1.6 


1.8 


2.3 


+ .5 


.25 


S.U.A. 51 


1.5 


1-7 


2.3 


+ .6 


.36 


S.U.A. 52 


1.0 


1.0 


2.6 


+1.6 


2.60 


S.U.A. 55 


1.6 


1.8 


1.5 


- ,3 


. .09 


TOTAL 


4.52 


5.59 


6.92 


1.24 


26.35 
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MATHEMATICS - ALL UNDERACHIEVERS - THIRD GRADE 

PRE-TEST POST-TEST DIFFERENCE 



PlIPTI NO 


PRF-TE^T 

r r\L. 1 1 


PREDICTED 


ACTUAL 


DIFFERENCE 


SQUARED 


IJ A 2 






2 5 






U A 3 


2 4 


3 0 


3 1 


+ 1 


.01 


U A 4 


3.1 


4.0 


4.4 


+ .4 


.16 


U A 5 • 


3.1 


4.^0 


3.0 


' -1.0 


1.00 


U A 7 


2.0 

ftp • w 


2 4 


3.0 


+ .6 


.36 


U A 15 


2.3 


2.9 


3.2 


+ .3 


.09 


11 A ?*? 


2 4 


3 0 


3 1 

W.I 


+ .1 


.01 


11 A in 






2 2 






11 A 34 


2 2 


2 7 


3 2 


+ .5 


.25 


11 A 3^ 


4 4 




4 1 


^ f 
1 • / 


2.90 


11 A AA 




3 1 


2 5 

Cm • U 

1 


- 6 


36 


U . ^ • HO 


3 3 


A 1 ^ 


3 fi 


- 5 


25 


il A Afi 
U«n« HO 


? 7 


3 A 


4 5 


+1 1 
• I.I 


1 20 


11 A A7' 


3 1 


A 0 


4 1 


+ 1 
■ . 1 


01 


11 A AQ 


A A 


3 . O 


A n 


-1 8 


3 20 


11 A AQ 
U.M. ni? 


3 n 


3 ft 
0 • o 


3 2 


- 6 


36 


11 A ^3 


3 1 


4 0 


2 9 




1 .20 


11 A R4 


3 0 


3 ft 


2 7 


-1.1 


1.20 


U.A. 1 


2:5 


. 3.1 


3,0 


- .1 


.01 


U.A. 2 


1.7 


2.0 


3.2 


+1.2 


. 1.40 


U.A. 8 


2.1 


2.6 


2.7 


+ .1 


.01 


U.A. 10 


2.3 


2.9 


2.3 


- .6 


.36 


U.A. 15 


2.3 


2.9 


3.0 


+ .1 


.01 
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MATHEMATICS - ALL UNDERACHIEVERS - THIRD GRADE 



PRE-TEST POST-TEST DIFFERENCE 



PUPIL NO. 


PRE-TEST 


PREDICTED 


ACTUAL 


• DIFFERENCE 


SQUARED 


U.A. 19 


2.5 


3.1 


3.1 


0 


A 

u 


U.A. 20 


2.2 


2.7 


3.3 


+ .6 


.36 


U.A. 21 . 


2.5 


3.1 


1.9 


-1.2 


1.40 


U.A. 32 












Total 


6.51 


8.22 


8.18 


-5.10 


16.11 
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POST-TEST POST-TEST 



DIFFERENCE 



PUPIL NO. 


PRE-TEST 


PREDICTED ACTUAL 


DIFFERENCE 


SQUARED 


U.A. 2 




- 


2.5 


- 


- 


U.A. 3 


2.4 


3.0 


3.1 


+ .1 


.01 


* U.A. 4 


3.1 


4.0 


4.4 


+ .4 


.16 


U.A. 5 


3.1 


4.0 


3.0 


-1.0 


1.00 


U.A. 7 


2.0 


2.4 


3.0 


+ .6 


.36 


U.A. 15 


2.3 


2.9 " 


3.2 " 


+ .3 


.09 


U.A. 23 


2.4 


3.0 


3.1 


+ .1 


.01 


U.A. 30 


- 


-■ 


2.2 


- 


- 


U.A. 34 


2.2 


2.7 


3.2 \ 


+ .5 


.25 


* U.A. 35 


4.4 


5.8 


4.1 


-1.7 


2.90 


U.A. 44 


2.5 


3.1 


2.5 


- .6 


.36 


* U.A. 45 


3.3 


4.1 


3.6 


- .5 


.25 


U.A. 46 


2.7 


3.4 


4.5 


+1.1 


1.20 


* U.A. 47 


3.1 


4.0 


4.1 


+ .1 


.01 


U.A. 48 


4.4 


5.8 


4.0 


-1.8 


3.20 


U.A. 49 


"3.0 


3.8 


3.2 


- .6 


.36 


U.A. 53 


3.1 


4.0 


2.9 


-1.1 


1.20 


U.A. 54 


,3.0 


3.8 


2.7 


-1.1 


1.20 


U.A. 1 


2.5 


3.1 


3.0 


- .1 


.01 


U.A. 2 


1.7 


2.0 


3.2 


+1.2 


1.40 


U A 8 


2 1 


2.6 


2.7 


+ .1 


.01 


* 

Not Recommended 


for contination 


in intervention 


program for 


1975-76 




O 
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PUPIL NO. 


\ 

nnr xctct 

PRL-TtbT 


POST-TEST 

DDT ni TT rn 


POST-TEST 

ACTUAL DIFFERENCE 


DIFFERENCE 
SQUARED 


U.A. lO 


2.3 


O ft 


- 2.3 


- .6 


.36 


II A 1 C 

U.A. ID 


C.3 




3.0 


+ .1 


.01 


U.A. 19 


2.5 


3.1 


3.1 


0 


0 


U.A. 20 


2.2 


2.7 


3.3 


= .6 


.36 


U.A. 21 


2.5 


3.1 


1.9 


-1.2 


1.40 


U.A. 32 












TOTAL 


6.51 


8.22 


8.18 


-5.10 


16.11 
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MATHEMATICS 


- ALL SERIOUS 


UNDERACHIEVERS 








PUPIL NO. 


PRE-TEST 


PRE-TEST 
PREDICTED 


POST-TEST 
ACTUAL 


DIFFERENCE 


DIFFERENCE 
SQUARED 


S.U.A. 1 


2.0 


2.4 


1.8 


- .6 


.36 


S.U.A. 17 


2.0 


2.4 


2.7 


+ .3 


.09 


S.U.A. 20 


1.7 


2.0 


4.1 


+2.1 


4.40 


S.U.A. 24 


4.0 


5.2 


3.5 


-1.7 


2.90 


S.U.A. 26 


3.3 


4.3 


3.9 


- .4 


.16 


S.U,A. 27 


3.7 


4.8 


3.4 


-1.4 


2.00 


S.U.A. 18 


1-7 


2.0 


3.1 


-1.1 


1.20 


S.U.A. 42 


3.4 


4.4 


3.3 


-1.1 


■ 1.20 \ 


S.U.A. 43 


2.9 


3.7 


2.8 


- .9 


.81 


S.U.A. 52 


3.2 


4.1 


3.5 


• -..6 


.36 


S.U.A. 55 






1.6 


• 


- 


S.U.A. 3 


2.6 


3.2 


2.7 


- .5 


.25 


S.U.A. 4 


2.1 


2.6 


3.2 


+ .6 


.36 


S.U.A. 6 


2.5 


3.1 


5.1 


+2.0 


4.00 


S.U.A. 9 


1.3 


1.5 


2.0 


+ .5 


.25 


S.U.A. 12 


2.4 


3.0 


3.3 


+ .3 


.09 


S.U.A. 17 


2.4 


3.0 ■ 


5.1 


+2.1 


4.40 


S.U.A. 18 


2.5 


3.1 


3.0 


- .1 


.01 * . 


S.U.A. 23 


2.3 


2.9 


2.3 


- .6 . 


.36 








3.6 


4 




S.U.A. 25 


2.0 


2.4 


3.2 


+ .8 


.64 


S.U.A. 27 


1.6 


1.8 


3.1 


+1.3 


1.70 


S.U.A. 28 


2.4 


3.0 


3.4 


+ .4 


.16 


S.U.A. 51 






6.3 
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PUPIL NO. 


PRE-TEST 


PRE-TEST 
PREDICTED 


pn^T-.TF<^T 
rU J I - I t J 1 

ACTUAL 


DIFFERENCE 


DIFFERENCE 
SQUARED 


S.U.A. 30 


2.7 


3.6 


3.2 


- .4 


.16 


S.U.A. 33 


2.0 


2.4 


3.4 


+1.0 


1.00 


CUM or 


2.4 


3.0 


3.5 


+ .5 


.25 


SUA '^7 


2.3 


2.9 


3.3 


+ .4 


.16 


Total 


6.14 


7.38 


8.81 


2.60 


27.28 
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PUPIL NO. 


PRE-TEST 


POST-TEST 
PREDICTED 


POST-TEST 
ACTUAL 


DIFFERENCE 


DIFFERE 
SQUARED 


S.U.A. 


2.0 


2.4 


1.8 


• r-.6 


.36 


S.U.A. 17 


2.0 


2.4 


2.7 


+ .3 


.09 


♦ S.U.A. 20 


1.7 


2.0 


4.1 


+2.1 


4.40 


S.U.A. 24 


4.0 


5.2 


- 3.5 


-1.7 


2.90 


* S.U.A. 26 


3.3 


4.3 


3.9 


- .4 


.16 


S.U.A. 27 


3.7 


4.8 


3.4 


-1 .4 


7 nn 


S.U.A. 18 


1.7 


2.0 


3.1 


-1.1 


1.20 


S.U.A. 42 


3.4 


4.4 


3.3 


-1.1 


1 .20 


S.U.A. 43 


2.9 


3.7 


2.8 


-.9 


.81 


S.U.A. 52 


3.2 


4.1 . 


3.5 


-.6 


.36 


S.U.A. 55 


- 




1.6 






S.U.A. 3 


2.6 


3.2 


2.7 


-.5 


.25 


S.U.A. 4 


2.1 


2.6 


3.2 


+.6 


.36 


* S.U.A. 6 


2.5 


3.1 


5.1 


+2.0 


4.00 


S.U.A. 9 


1.3 


1.5 


2.0 


+.5 


25 


S.U.A. 12 


2.4 


3.0 


3.3 


+.3 


HQ 


♦ S.U.A. 17 


2.4 


■ 3.0 


5.1 


+2.1 


4.40 


S.U.A. 18 


2.5 :^ 


3.1 


3.0 


-.1 


.01 


S.U.A. 23 


2.3 


2.9 


2.3 


- .6 • 


.36 


S.U.A. 24 






3.6 






S.U.A. 25 


2.0 


2.4 


3.2 


+ .8 


.64 
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TABLE XX (cont'd) 



PUPIL NO. 



5,U.A. 
S.U.A. 
S.U.A. 
S.U.A. 
S.U.A. 
S.U.A. 
S.U.A. 



27 
28 
51 
30 
33 
35 
37 



PRE-TEST. 
1.6 
2.4 



2.7 
2.0 
2.4 
2.3 
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POST-TEST 
PREDICTED 

1.8 

3.0 



3.6 
2.4 
3.0 
2.9 



POST-TEST 
ACTUAL 

3.1 

3.4 

6.3 

3.2 

3.4 

3.5 

3.3 



\ 



DIFFERENCE 
. +1.3 
+ .4 



- .4 

+1.0 
+ .5 
+ .4 



DIFFERENCE 

SQUARED 

1.70 
.16 

.16 
1.00 
.25 
.16 



TOTAL 



6.14 



7.38 



8.81 



2.60 



27.28 
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Summary of Findings r- Reading 

!• Tfie total target population achieved Beyond expectancy in the 
Intervention project. The inference is that the treatment 
plan (the intervention process) was accountable for the in- 
crease in actual reading gains over expected reading gains. 

2. Ihe Severe Underachievers, as a sub-group, demonstrated 
statistically significant gains beyond expectancy. 

3. Underachievers (those who were less than a year below grade 
level) showed an average pupil gain of 5 months growth, 
however, this was not statistically significant. 

4. The average per pupil gain (for the total group) was 7 months 
and this represents a greater increase in pupil gain than 
previous baseline data indicate and was statistically 
significant. 

Summary of Findings - Mathematics 

1. No statistical significance in actual vs expected gains for 
any- of the sub groups (U.A. and'S.U.A.) nor for the total 
group. 
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Absolute gains were also 7 months for the total group. 

Actual gains over expected gains were realized in mathe 
matics for the previous baseline period. 
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Case Studies 

In an effort to present another dimension of the effects of 
the intervention program, brief case studies were prepared. For 
each child chosen, there is a summary report from the different 
disciplines, plus the overall picture as developed by the team in 
each school. The names are fictitious to insure the privacy and 
protection of each child. 

It should be obvious that there is no formula which guaran- 
tees that if a^, b^ and c. is implemented that the child will react 
as predicted. However, the 'progress and growth demonstrated in 
the following selected examples illustrate how the intervention 
team functioned in meeting the needs of individual pupils with 
special needs. 
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Introduction ^ 

I 

Bruce was eight years old when school befgan and had been re- 
tained in second grade. It was almost immedijately apparent that it 
was going to be very difficult to maintain ti^e child in this place- 
ment. After much deliberation, at the initial intervention confer- 
ences, it was decided that retention for this child was not helpful 
and served to further complicate the stress and failure that he 
already experienced. A program was developed which maximized the 
amount of daily cne-to-oirS instruction. This was largely accomp- 
lished by the work of the teacher assistant and the learning disa- 
bility specialist with whom Bruce had developed good relationships. 
Within a more responsive, accepting and carefully structured learn- 
ing environment, Bruce began to develop more academic and social 
skills. 

\ 

The transfer to a third grade class ^/as somewhat difficult 
since Bruce 's reputation preceded him. Other youngsters either 
feared him or found him to be a convenient recipient for negative 
feelings. Bruce tends to react to this by appearing tougher and 
Is ready to defend his honor at any cost. This behavior only 
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serves to reinforce the opinions others have of him and to keep him 
and to keep others at a distance. With little positive feedback, 
then, Bruce began this year at school with more of a feeling of de- 
feat and rejection than anything else. 

Psychological Notes 

Bruce is a highly distractible, impulsive and hyperactive 
child who displays perceptual -motor impairments, emotional lability 
and disorders of speech. Although of normal intelligence, his 
thinking can appear to be highly disorganized with a tendency to 
shift from one topic to another. He also appears to be somewhat 
depressed and feels victimized by others. Coaference material in- 
dicates that Bruce did not speak until he was three years of- age. 
Early history also seems to suggest much sensory deprivation and 
rigid demands. The death of his father was seen as a real trauma 
for Bruce. In summary, much of his early experience was negative 
and characterized by abandonment, deprivation, hosi^til ities, etc. 

Bruce's needs are indeed complex and multiple and can be met 
only where special services are available as well as ar warm, 
accepting learning environment. Throughout this year, many people 
who have worked with Bruce have been impressed by his eagerness to 
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learn and to do well in spite of his basic feelings about himself 
and the world. With the opportunity to work individually with 
adults at school, Bruce began to form some positive relationships 
with others and also was able to sustain more concentrated effort 
and to cooperate to a greater degree. He has now been able to take 
part in some class activities which was impossible earlier this 
year- 

In conference with Bruce 's mother, there was some initial 
ambivalence in recognizing and accepting the serious nature of 
Bruce's behavior. Over the year, however, Mrs. B, has initiated 
psychiatric treatment for Bruce, and the family, and has allowed 
the school to consult freely with her doctor. She has also demon- 
strated her cooperativeness in other ways and has begun to be more 
realistic about her child*s needs and his means of coping with the 
world at large. Consequently, Bruce has begun to take more respon- 
sibility for his own actions and to behave in more appropriate 
ways. 

Since the beginning of the day was often difficult for Bruce, 
the intervention team tried to develop a program that would give him 
some support at this time. With administrative and staff coopera- 
tion, the teaching assistant was released to work with Bruce and 
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help him to start off each day postively. He was also seen in the 
morning daily by the learning disability teacher and had regular 
meetings with the speech therapist. Other staff members worked with 
Bruce on occasion and kept a regular consultative meeting schedule 
with his classroom teacher. 

There is no question that Bruce is a very needy child, but 
this year seems to represent somewhat of a turning point in his 
life. It seems to be the first time that his needs are being real- 
istically addressed, both at home and at school. He has been able 
to sustain more concentrated effort and has moved ahead aca'demic- 
ally. He has formed some positive relationships this year and is 
beginning to be able to delay immediate gratification needs and 
exhibits more control over his impulses. He needs much help in 
defining himself and the world around him. The more positive this 
becomes, the more attainable will be hissuccess and his place 
within our schools and the larger society. 

Reading 

Although Bruce made a rather troubled and problematic start 
this year, overall there has been progress. Once settled ^in a 
more responsive, accepting and carefully structured situation, he 
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emerged as a youngster eager to learn, who could learn and who 
suffered keenly over his slow progress and poor peer relationships. 
While this new arrangement worked quite well, the year was not 
•without incidents and upsets, but they were fewer and usually lesser 
in degree. 

In reading, Bruce's skills in word recognition were very poor, 
and at the primer level he experienced great difficulty. His compre- 
hension nevertheless was surprisingly good. His greatest difficulty 
was in remaining still and staying with a task for any length of 
time. His ability to do this improved considerably over the year, 
although the need for individual instruction remained constant. 
Both reading consulting and reading facilitator monitored his read- 
ing performance and program and made changes and suggestions as re- 
quired in consultation with the teacher and teacher assistant. 
Their comments reveal steady progress, involvement with the material, 
excellent comprehension and always a responsive, cooperative child. 
Whenever possible, Bruce was allowed to self-select materials, al- 
though necessarily among limited choices. Language experience 
stories were used in which Bruce dictated a story which was then 
used for instruction, as well as basal readers and phonics work- 
books. The pace of instruction was kept slow, and sometimes moves 
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were made to new materials at the same level. However, the movement 
. has been gradually upward. 

Bruce is now reading a 1^ basal, and he can sound out words 
and write words from dictation, which, while not always correctly 
spelled, are phonetically accurate. He frequently can find errors 
in syntax when he proofreads his own material. Academic progress 
is indisputable, and there is clearly effort to control behavior. 
Ability to work independently or in a group has not yet been 
attained. 

Summary: Case I 

In an end-term evaluation and placement session, the inter- • 
vention team reconvened to consider Bruce's progress. It was our 
belief that we, as educators in the broadest sense of the word, 
could contribute to his progress in many significant ways, and 
that we were responsible to explore all available resources for 
this to occur. We are presently seeking placement at Bailey 
School so that Bruce can take part in the resource program. Regu- 
lar class placement in fourth grade needs to be carefully consid- 
ered. A flexible and accepting learning environment in which 
Bruce can find the support he needs to learn and to grow, plus 
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other special services, need to be provided. Information on past 
history, progress and effective materials and methods will be for- 
warded to the receiving school. The reading facilitator will be in 
a position to interpret this information at the initial intervention 
conferences at the receiving school. With this kind of orchestra- 
tion, Bruce may have the opportunity to further that positive be- 
ginning with increasing effectiveness. 

CASE II 

Introduction 

Judy began this year at school in a highly agitated state. 
All of those who came into contact with her were immediately struck 
by her anger and resentment and found working with her to be quite 
difficult. She made many demands upon others, and her peer relation 
ships were mostly competitive and superficial. Judy was repeating 
second grade, and was going to be eight years old in October. At 
the initial intervention conferences, Judy was already known to 
those who worked in the building, and the need to focus on the 
complexity of her difficulties was obvious. Her class placement 
was viewed as appropriate, but her ability or willingness to ad- 
just to this new class was qu^tionable. A fuller diagnostic 
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work-up was immediately initiated to obtain clearer information 
about her ability to learn and to perform and to work with others 
in a regular educational environment. 

Judy and a group of children within the class formed a little 
"clique," which seemed to reinforce each other's most negative 
behavior. This, of course, added to Judy's difficulties and made 
the class situation look even more untenable. Both the social 
worker and psychologist established relationships with this group 
of children and met with their parents to encourage their coopera- 
tion in this matter, and to facilitate more conmuni cation between 
the home and the school. During the initial part of the school 
year, informal intervention conferences were held with Judy's 
teacher, the reading teacher and facilitator, the psychologist, 
the social worker, and the speech therapist who also worked with 
Judy for some time. The school nurse was also alerted to Judy's 
situation, since Judy^had been absent so often during the past 
school year. The mathematics facilitator was also involved in 
the intervention process, and worked with Judy and her tejacher 
to establish an appropriate program. , ' 
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Psychological Notes 

Judy presented herself as an uncompromising, curious and 
highly-determined child who would stop at nothing to reach her 
objective. At the beginning of the schooj year* her anger was 
very intense, and she was highly suspicious and distrusting of 
others. She would reject any overtures of affection or friendli- 
ness, although she seemed to crave warmth and support. She seemed 
to distrust her own -abilities, and was frustrated with her lack of 
success. She felt deeply her incompetence and felt unworthy. She 
displayed oral-gratification needs and often sought after food or 
money. She was quite defensive, fought easily and seemed to be 
angry and grumbling almost all of the time. 

Testing revealed that Judy had developed, few skills and had 
internalized little information related to the academic world. On 
the other hand, she seemed more related to survival, and her use 
of conmon sense, judgment and memory were keen. Her verbal concept 
formation was adequate, and she did demonstrate some capacity for . 
associated thinking and remote memory. Her ability to recall 
auditory information in proper sequence and detail is adequate, 
and her ability to hold attention to synthesize and organize in a 
structured situation can be encouraged. Her weaknesses were more . 
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related to visual -conceptual abilities although she demonstrated 
good visual -motor ability/ She seemed to learn piecemeal and demon- 
strated a trial-and-error approach to learning. 

Judy's anxiety and deep sense of failure seemed to interfere 
with her ability to do well during testing. She tended to give up 
quickly and needed encouragement and support to continue and to put 
effort into her performance. When challenged, however, Judy could 
sustain much concentrated effort and seemed more interested in her 
performance. Where she could judge her own success, she would put 
forth more energy. She was somewhat dependent upon model and 
prompts during testing, and responded well to support and encourage- 
ment. Judy also needs to have clear limits set for her to function 
optimally. One would also do better to reinforce this child's av/are 
ness of the goals or reason behind any assignment or task. 

In subsequent consultation with Judy's teacher, these testing 
results and observations were communicated. With ongoing inter- 
vention from many sources, Judy's strengths and ability to perform 
and become more cooperative were more fully understood. A program 
which would maximize successful experiences was built-up for this 
child which allowed her to participate within the process. This 
was very important t^o Judy, and her anger and resentment began to 
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wane. Judy began to develop more positive relationships with 
others, and can now accept warmth and support from others. She 
has been able to use her incredible drive and determination for 
learning during this school year and has made much progress. Her 
physical appearance alone is enough to impress anyone who remembers 
the first few days of this school term — from an unattractive, 
angry, demanding child, she has become a pleasant, appropriate, 
patient and cooperative youngster who has even begun to smile 
spontaneously. 

Reading 

At the first intervention conference, the problem of Judy was 
raised by her teacher, not only because she had been retained, but 
also because of her angry, resistive behavior, which, as noted be- 
fore, characterized her entire school history. She presented 
particular problems in reading. While she had attained a primer 
level in reading by the end of the preceding year, evaluation^at 
the beginning of this year showed considerable loss over the summer 
and the need to start at a beginning preprimer level in a different 
series. Judy, however, had definite ideas of her own". She had 
fastened on a particular hard-cover primer, a difficult one, and 
would have nothing else. The reading record of first contact this 
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year no,ted: "This is a capable child who is strong-willed and 
aspires to learn. She lacks discipline to work but, when involved, 
effort is impressive- She requires nurturing and strong, clear 
limits." Using this as our cue, Judy was given the choice of us- 
ing the initially-prescribed material or following a program 
preparatory to being able to handle the book she so strongly desir- 
ed. This was to be a real choice. The vocabulary of the preceding 
three preprimers had to be mastered. To this end, all the pages 
from the workbook that introduced and practiced this vocabulary were 
removed from the workbook and placed in a folder and left with hex 
teacher.* This was a considerable number, about 50. Judy under- 
stood that all the pages had to be dorie, and the words had to be 
known in other contexts as well, It was Judy's choice to do this 
work, and to proceed at her own pace. Her progress and persistence 
were exemplary, and resistance to work decreased considerably. 

Periodic checks revealed that'Judy was indeed mastering the 
vocabulary. The significant factors here, as we saw them, were 
Judy's need to have some control over M^r situation, and a con- 
structive channeling of her strengths. 

Judy finished her primer of choice and went on to complete 
the first grade and beginning second grade books of the same series. 
Comprehension and word attack skills have developed commensurately. 
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This describes just an aspect of the blossoming or perhaps meta 
morphosis that took place over this year. 

M.A.T. Scores 



First Grade - 5/73 



Second Gra^?le 
Second GFade 



Reading - no score (guessing) 
Math - 1.1 

No testing 

Retention - 

Wd. Kn. 2.4 

Wd. An. 2.6 

• Read. 2.2 

1+3 2.3 

Math Comp. 2.8 

Concepts 2.2 

Prob. Solv. 2.9 

Total Math 2.4 



Mathematics Intervention 

Judy's teacher asked for multiple assistance in finding the 
best approach to working with this child. I did a lengthy work-up 
on Judy, and found the fckll owing: 

(1) Had difficulty with the language of ordering - first, 
second, etc. 

(2) Could count and write numberals 0-25. 

(3) Could fill in missing numbers in 1 to 100 chart, but ' 
became confused in 60 's. 
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(4) Had great difficulty thinking of the humber before 
particular numbers. 

(5) Was able to determine the number after 49 and 89 by 
counting on from 41 or 81. 

(6) Had difficulty using a numberline to solve simple 
addition and subtraction problems. 

(7) Was totally unable to deal with placeholder equations. ^ 

(8) Can do 3 addend addition only using a numberline. 

(9) Has no command of number facts, no understanding of 
families of facts (commutativi ty) . 

* 

In addition, Judy's attention span for sustained work was very 
short. She kept being distracted by passing children, and had to 
engage in verbal exchanges with each of them. 

I recommended: 

(1) Activities to develop ordering. 

(2) The use of the hundreds board and hundreds chart to 
develop familiarity with short ranges of numbers 
within the 1 - 100 span; also "find the numbar before 
(after) a particular number." 

(3) Consistent use of numberline to develop strategies for 
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computation and missing addend problems. 
(4) The use of all manner of visual-motor games to develop 
automatic mastery of sums and differences through 10. 

On May 21, 1975, I rechecked Judy and found: 

(1) Excellent familiarity with numbers through 100, numbers 
before and after, automatic command of facts through 10, 
can count by 2's, 5'2, 3'2, and 10'2, can add six addends 
with regrouping, can tell time by hour, quarter-hour, 
half-hour and five minutes. 

(2) Shej's still not completely sure of the commutative 
principle (when adding 3+9, she counts on from 3 
rather than 9). She needs to develop the same auto- 
matic response to numbers in the second decade. Her 
M.A.T. scores show considerable growth. 

Summary: Case II 

At the end-term intervention conference, Judy was no longer 
considered the troubled little girl that had appeared in September. 
Once she began to feel less defeated and demonstrated -some trust 
1n others, Judy was able to learn and relate to others in. ways 
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that, at first, seemed quite impossible. Her class placement for 
third grade will be carefully considered, and further ongoing con- 
sultation with her new teacher will be provided for as long as is 
necessary. At the present time, Judy is no longer considered part 
of the target group of children with whom the intervention team is 
directly concerned. 

CASE III 

Bobby is a child who started exhibiting problems in kinder- 
garten and was retained at that level. He is now almost nine years 
old (B.D. 11/15/65) and is in the third grade this year. 

He started the year reading on a primer level. He had strength 
in auditory blending and auditory discrimination. He was a word- 
by-word reader, and had problems in the area of visual -motor inte- 
gration. It was difficult for him to distinguish left from right. 
He had poor organizational skills, and was extremely distractible. 
Because his strength was in the auditory area, he was placed in a 
basal reader series that is good for auditory learners and consists 
of special linguistic material based on a word family approach. 
To help h^'m with his directionality problems, word families were 
dictated to him, and he was asked to write sentences. For his ex- 
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pressive language difficulty, it was suggested he. do story retell- 
ing. He is also .seeing a learning disabilities teacher privately. 

• Bobby has been discussed at intervention conferences. Pro- 
granming suggested by the reading consultant was implemented, and 
his progress was checked at intervention conferences. Because of 
the severity and complexity of his problems, his progress was noted 
as slow and erratic. It was suggested that he be seen by the read- 
ing facilitator for further follow-up. The reading facilitator 
discussed additional programming suggestions with the teacher and 
teacher assistant. He was also seen by the psychologist, and re- 
ferred for rediagnosis by the Burke Foundation, 

From a primer, he has moved to a 1^ level. His comprehension 
has improved a great deal • He h\s become fluent in his reading. 
His visual -motor integration has improved- He now knows left from 
right. The distractibili ty has been reduced- 

The reconmendation for next year for Bobby is attendance in 
the resource room at. Bailey School so that the progress he has made 
this year can be maintained and continued. 
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, . CASE IV 

Mathematics Facilitator 

Lisa was referred to the intervention team because of gross 
deficiencies in mathematics skills (among other problems). 

Some of Lisa's difficulties may be attributed to (or at least 
exacerbated by) her physical problems. For instance, her pencil 
use is so poor that she has difficulty reading her own numeral s. 
She makes many and persistent number reversals, both of individual 
digits and of tens and ones (writing or reading 5 as a 2, for 
instance, or 21 as 12). 

Lisa does not take mathematics very seriously, and is content 
to give any old answer, perhaps because accurate one-to-one count- 
ing is sometimes difficult for her. 

Lisa took the Fountain Valley Mathematics tests in October 
and was found to have minimal ability to do one-digit-missing addend 
problems', addition and subtraction in vertical form (both one- and 
two-digit) with sums less than ten, and with reading .numerals to 
one hundred. 
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She was completely wttFiout any grasp of place value concepts, 
'expanded notation, or tfle associative property. 

Her strength lay in counting and reading numerals. 

r have worked with Lisa weekly, trying to develop the grouping 
notion leading to place value, by use of unifix cub^es and money • 
We have played grouping games of various sorts and have attempted 
to build a visual association of color to value. 
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Process Evaluation of the Intervention 
Prescriptive Team Function 

The structure developed for the intervention prescriptive team 
provided a framework and guidelines for the team to use from the 
onset of the program. It did not detail the operational or process 
guidelines and as such the quality of the program could be enhanced 
or vitiated through the process. His respect, for the importance of 
how individuals will interact and how this interaction affects the 
quality of the undertaking led this administrator to do a process 
evaluation how well did intervention actually work? 

The choice of the interview process was intentional since the 
responses would be subjective and there was a desire to have the 
respondent feel free to amplify and/or expand on any given question, 
A set of questions was developed and asked of all of the respondents 
with appropriate changes in the question made based upon the role 
of the respondent. ^ Individuals interviewed represented the posi- 
tions of administrator, psychologist, reading specialist and class- 
room teacher. 

The responses were reviewed as to the perceptions* of each 
respondent as to the process and to where evidence existed- that 
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there was a common acceptance of procedure. Attention was also 
given to areas where there were discrepancies so that recommenda- 
tions could be made for the coming school year* 

Question 1 — What did you see as the three major objectives 
for the intervention program? 

There was uniformity of response by the respondents in regard 
to this question. There was agreement that the three major object- 
ives of the intervention program were: (1) to identify for the 
teachers the specific problems that specific children had; (2) to 
make effective utilization of the pupil personnel resource through 
the team approach; and (3) to prescribe instructional strategies 
to correct the deficiencies noted in diagnosis and to monitor these 
prescriptions in the classroom with subsequent feedback and adjust- 
ments based upon evaluation. 

Question 2 -- Did individuals have problems with their roles 
during the interaction of the team? 

There was a discrepancy in the perception of the participants 
as to how teachers initially viewed the" program. Administrators, 
pupil personnel and reading specialists felt that teachers init- 
ially evidenced some degree of skepticism and' insecurity at the 
first conference. The teachers, on the other hand, did not 
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express this sense of uneasiness or insecurity at all. They were 
pleased and emphatic in their expression that the I.P, team was a 
marked departure from having to try and "capture" a pupil personnel 
or specialist staff member to assist 'a teacher in dealing with a 
problem involving a pupil at the beginning of the year. 

A better clarification of roles emerged as a result of the 
process for the principal, the teacher, the reading consultant and 
pupil personnel in regard to how they interacted during the team 
conferences. This clarity became less lucid when it came to the 
implementation process in the schools. Did the psychologist, home- 
school counselor or speech therapist have any authority to hold a 
teacher accountable for implementing recommendations? The answer 
had to be "no" since they were in staff positions and serving as 
resource personnel to both administration and the teachers. Yet 
the specialists found themselves functioning between the desire to 
maintain their resource role and their obligation to report to 
their supervisor. This role conflict placed them in difficult 
positions at times when they recommended prescriptions that were 
not being implemented by teachers. 

Teachers also voiced concerns that thty did not always re- 
ceive the services and subsequent feedback by pupil personnel as 
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reconmended during the conference. Even though this void appeared 
to be occasional in nature, it highlighted the importance of what 
happens after the conferencing was completed and the follow-up was 
to occur in the schools. 

The principal emerged as the major and pivotal position of 
the intervention team. His perception of his leadership role was 
the key to the success or to the degree of success that was attained 
His active involvement in the conferencing was seen by the other 
participants as a needed presence. The perception of staff was 
that they wanted their principal to be the instructional leader, 
not only in name, but in practice. The intervention program pro- 
vided the opportunity for the principal to meet this need. 

It was reported uniformly that there were no personality 
clashes and team members interfaced as professionals and accepted 
differences of opinions, judgments and perceptions. Responses in- 
dicated that there was a respect for individual judgments in 
addition. to a greater receptivity to different types of problem- 
solving approaches. 

No one person's judgment or report on a child was felt to be 
sufficient to serve as a -basis for a diagnostic prescriptive 
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approach. Having all of the needed information relating to a 
child became a paramount factor. Staff members became more cogni- 
zant of this need and came to the conferences with more specific 
Infomation in hand than had been their custom prior to these 
conferences. It was noted that this degree, of preparation was not 
the practice in the initial conferencing, and that a vast improve- 
ir-ent occurred when the second cycles of conferences were held. 

Respondents noted less of an inclination for staff to assert 
that a particular cause — academic, behavioral and/or physical — 
resulted in the behavior- being evidenced by a pupil. There was a 
noticeable respect for tentative judgments in diagnosing a pupil's 
problem(s). This led to a greater flexibility in suggesting 
strategies that could lead to progress for that pupil without any 
feeling that a particular strategy must succeed. 

The participants, in the main, felt that there was improve- 
ment in problem-solving through the use of the team approach. Team 
members demonstrated improved skill in collaborative problem- 
solving after the first cycle of conferences. The sense of the 
team — we -- rather than I — was consistent iri all responses. 
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Question 3 What effect, if any> did the intervention team 
have on the specialists? 

All respondents voiced the opinion that, in their judglment, 
the services of pupil personnel staff moved from a "loose" arrange- 
ment of availability and assignment to one of greater structure. 
It was expressed in similar ways by different respondents that the 
element of chance in the previous process as to whether a pupil 
personnel staff member and/or a reading specialist would be avail- 
able to interact with you was eliminated. The elimination of this 
optional availability of pupil personnel was rated as very important 
by teacheVs who were interviewed. 

The pupil personnel staff felt that their role assignments 
were better clarified through this process. They agreed that there 
was a greater clarity as to who was assigned to be working with ' 
certain children, what had to be done first, who had to be seen 
first, and an avoidance of overlapping and duplication that had 
existed in the "treatment." In essence, the process of identifying 
pupils with special problems, and recommending and prescribing for 
these pupils established priorities as to which children required 
the attention of the pupil personnel staff members and, thereby, 
established their case load. 
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Both the teachers and administrators who were interviewed 
commented on the fact that the process brought pupil personnel 
staff more into the classroom physically than ever before. These 
staff ''members felt that this greater involvement in the classroom 
increased the awareness of pupil personnel staff as to the prob- 
lems that a teacher encountered in the classroom and enhanced 
appropriate input into the problem-solving sequence. 

Question 4 — What effect did the inte rvention te am have ^ 
. on the role of th e pr inci pal? 

The role of the principal in the intervention process was one 
that was perceived with a great degree of congruity by teacher, 
specialist and administrator. The leadership role was unquestioned, 
1n fact, welcomed by the participants. Teachers who referred to 
the presence of the principal at the team conferences viewed the 
presence as a positive one. It was felt that the principal was 
able to bring the stature and authority of his/her position to be 
used in a leadership fashion so that discussions were directional, 
conclusive in recommendations and with specificity of prescription 
and assignment of personnel. This was important to avoid dupli- 
cation of services and overlapping, and, in establishing accounta- 
bility for all team members. 
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The administrators viewed their participation in a very 
positive sense. They never doubted that they should be part of 
the process, although it was noted that in one school the principal 
was not always present at all conferences* In spite of this, the 
principals felt that they had to be part of the intervention pro- 
cess. A sense of commitment to the process was conveyed by the 
administrators. This commitment to the process and the follow-up 
were voiced as a crucial component to the success of the process • 
In addition, they felt that their support of the process had a 
positive influence on the morale of the staff. The principals 
also recognized that the I-P. team required their leadership. This 
was seen by the principals as an opportunity to utilize their edu- 
cational and administrative expertise. 

Question 5 -- What problems developed during the intervention 
conferences? Meetings? 

There were certain problems that were surfaced by the respond- 
ents that they felt impaired the quality of the process. The most 
significant problem was the lack of sufficient time. True, time 
was provided for the conferencing, but both teachers and specialists 
were taken from their daily responsibilities to participate in the 
conferences. The teachers, in particular, voiced the conflict ' ' 
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.that they felt being away from their classrooms while at the same 
•time recognizing the value of the team conferencing. The teachers 
also surfaced concern that while the I. P. team conferencing was 
Important, it also made the availability of pupil personnel to 
classroom teachers very limited during the .conferencing period of 
time. 

A problem that developed because of the concentration of effort 
and time required was that those who participated on an ongoing basis 
in the conferences evidenced fatigue after several days, if not 
weeks, of- conferencing. 

In some cases, it was noted, the amount of information avail- 
able about a pupil was too limited to arrive at a meaningful diag- 
nosis resulting in the use of very tentative prescriptions by the 
team until further assessments were available based upon further 
testing. 

Question 6 As a teacher, what benefits, if any, did the 
^^^^ intervention result in for you? 

The teachers sensed being part of a team effort. 'They voiced 
the feeling that they no longer had to seek out help or hope that 



assistance would be made available. The desire to have others 

aid them in problem-solving was without reservation and seen by 

teachers as a support for them. Teacher morale improved from 

the team collaboration. In addition, the lowering of frustration 
» 

levels was concomitant with the increase of support they receive. 

Question 7 — As a teacher, v/hat problems, if any, did the ' 
intervention result in for you? 

The teachers interviewed uniformly indicated that time was 
the major problem resulting for them from the intervention pro- 
gram. The necessary time to diagnose pupils properly was high- 
lighted by the illustration that it required better than one hour 
to administer the diagnostic reading instrument that was being 
used at the elementary level. This meant that 25 hours, at a 
minimum, had to be utilized for this diagnostic need which was 
only one of several functions that a teacher had to discharge 
at the beginning of the school year. In addition, the time to 
conference and plan what should be done to alleviate or solve 
the problems of a particular pupil must be increased, according 
to teachers. 
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Question 8 Did you feel collaborative skills in problem- 
solving were Increased as a result of the 
intervention program ? If yes> v/hich skills? 

The respondents felt that they could not document the growth 
in problem-solving skills^ but that they sensed that the team 
approach was more direct, representative of a variety of profess- 
ional contributions, and consistent with the thrust for alterna- 
tive strategies to be assessed in the field- It was also indicated 
that change was noted in the second and third conferencing which 
reflected a greater degree of acceptance of the collaborative effort 
by teachers and specialists. 

Question 9 -- Did you feel that the in-service support for 

tlie intervention program was adequate? If not > 
what recommendations? 

There was a less-than-enthusiastic response to the question 
of an in-service component as part of the intervention program. 
The majority of respondents indicated that there was no need for 
in-service. They indicated that you cannot teach the skills that 
are needed for this program, and expect a carryover into the class- 
room and schools. It was voiced that the intervention program is 
an on-service learning environment where each step of the process 
is teaching the participant becuase the process requires data 
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gathering, planning strategies, decision-making, record-keeping, 
monitoring and evaluating the outcome. ' 

Question 10 — In your estimation, did the intervention 
program increase individual commitment to 
the success of students with learning prob- 
lems? 

All of the respondents felt that there was an increase in the 
commitment of the individual to the success of students with learnr 
ing problems, but they all had difficulty substantiating this per- 
ception. One respondent indicated that if you measured commitment 
by behavior rather than words that there was a greater commitment. 
Another said that knowing that the team was there to help made her 
feel that there was an increased commitment. Almost all respondents 
answered that the commitment was already there, but a heightened 
awareness to the task did result. 

Selected comments resulting from interviews 

Q uestion 1 - What did you see as the three major objectives 
for the intervention program? 

Respondent 1 

I think the first one was to identify, for the teachers, 
the specific problems that specific children had. Some 
of us had more contact with some of the children. I 
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think it was also a means for the pupil personnel team 
to communicate. A time for the whole team to sit down 
and talk about a particular child and plan strategy. 
Third, to help the principals in each of the schools 
to become more aware of the children who were there. 
They were able to include the children who were average 
~ who had not had a problem. 

Respondent 2 

1. Identification of pupils with serious educational 
needs. 

2. Another objective was the utilization of a team 
1n attacking the problem. 

3. The prescriptions and recommendations coming from 
this process. 

Interviewer : Did you feel that the intervention 
program met those objectives? 

The most successful was the utilization of a team 

effort toward identification. The objective we met 

the least successfully was the prescription. This 

was least effective because we were new to it and it 

was not easy to write prescriptions as a team. The 
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easiest were academic more difficult, the behavioral. 
Respondent 3 

One is to diagnose and to become aware. To check up and 

to follow through and have some kind of measurement 

(either standardized or informal). Development on the 

N needs. Anecdotal record. A record of where the child 

Is moving in his particular structure or just a verbal 

record. Out of 23 children in my class, 13 were 

Identified for intervention. At least 10 of the 13 

had terrible problems and needed help. 
» 

. Respondent 4 

First to find out which of the children have the greatest 
needs as far as their academic skills are concerned. 
Second, to make a clear identification as to what the 
problems these children have through "collaborative" 
dialogue. Third, to get them into programs that attempt 
to deal with it. - 

Respondent 5 

I found that the Reading Consultant's knowhow was in- 
valuable. I would like to see more of the program take 
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place in the classroom. I would like to make it as 
least once a week. I would like her to work more in 
the classroom. I think the program tried to help the 
teacher, and the teacher tried to help pupil personnel 
to see the whole child working together to develop a 
happy, healthy, well-adjusted and educated child. 
The children have to learn to inter-relate with other 
adults. We worked together. Great idea that the 
Reading Consultant came in and diagnosed and prescribed. 
The Speech Therapist was also very good. The only 
thing that was different v/as that we had more time 
with the specialists and we worked in the classroomc 
I think it was more structured than before. 

Respondent 6 

First of all, to identify some of the children who had 
difficulties which could have been either academic, 
emotional or otfiers. - Second, was to try to determine 
what some of the things were we could do in terms of 
helping the children with these difficulties -- to 
helping the teachers in how to do it. In addition, . 
putting it on an organized basis so that the time would 



be provided and people available, i.e.,: the reading 
consultants made weekly visits to check. In the be- 
ginning, we discussed all of the children. 

Respondent 7 

To develop unity of purpose as to having the staff 
concentrate in the whole area of improving the in- 
structional program. To upgrade the instructional 
program through a thorough analysis and each youngster 
as to his needs. Three would be to develop cohesion 
as far as the effedtive utilization of the pupil per- 
sonnel through team approach. 

Question 2 Did individuals have problems with their 
roles during the Tnteractlon of the team? 

Respondent 1 

No role conflict — good interaction between all team 
members. 

Interviev/er ; Did you feel insecure? 
Absolutely not. I was delighted someone would help me. 
I sought this. 



Respondent 2 

As it was played out in the actual activity of the team, 
roles were very clear in relation to the school personnel 
(that is, the teacher and the principal), those v/ere 
very clear roles. The reading consultant role was clear. 
The role of speech, psychologist and social worker were 
a little less clear, and at some point, an arbitrary de- 
cision had to be made as to who was to do what. Very 
often the principal had to decide. 

Respondent 3 

In the beginning, some of the teachers had a lot of 

questions. After it began and they say they were being 

serviced and getting good results, it took away the 

feeling that "big brother" was going to be watching. 

After they saw that the information was going to be 

used to help kids there was a big change around and 

the apprehension was less. Also, the second time they 

were better able to identify kids. 

Interviewer : How about interaction? Any prob- 
lems as far as individuals? The 
give and take you v/ould want in 
this type of meeting? 

I didn't notice any problems in terms of personnel 
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clashes, etc. Nothing major. 
Respondent 4 

There is a noticeable reticence on the part of^individual 

pupil personnel members to enter any area related to a 

supervisory or administrative function. 

Interviewer : Did you find that individuals were 
wining to share information in re- 
gard to their roles? 

The way the team operated developed. It was the first 

time for sitting around the table all at once. 

Respondent 5 

I think that teachers, by nature, are insecure. In the 

beginning, everybody was new. There, was a clarification 

of roles among some of the^^'Special ists. We were able 

to stop the duplication. I don't think there were any 

personality clashes — only if the teacher assistant 

was present and there was a difference in philosophy 

between teacher assistant and teacher — but that came 

out in a very healthy way. It was a forum for all people. 

Interviev/cr : Did the same latitude exist with 
prescriptions ? 

Yes, prescriptions had three areas. First based upon 
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information we have learned here is what you want to 

be concerned about — the kind of materials we have 

for your teachers to work with. 

Interviewer : What does it mean in terms of 
working with the students in 
the classroom ? 

Sometimes it didn't always work. Teachers came up 

with materials that worked for them that we didn't 

think about. 

Respondent 6 

The problems that came up before we met with teachers 
The pupil personnel team should meet and make tenta- 
tive judgments on which students meet the highest 
priority. For instance, we originally scheduled 40 
to 42 students for the program, and ended up with 
about 90. 

Respondent 7 

No problems at all. Don't forget, the people working 
with the children were**beautifuV* people. It was in- 
valuable getting together and discussing the chiVdren 
before they came in to observe. 
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Question 3 What effect, if any, did the intervention team 
have on the specialists? 

Respondent 1 

I felt that they "had to change and they did. They 
spent more time in the classroom explaining the mater- 
ial. They made sure the teachers knew what they were 
doing. 

Respondent 2 

The team spirit was the most important' thing. Complete 
input from everyone for that child. We were constantly 
in touch. 

Respondent 3 

Absolutely everybody was trying to help the children. 
Respondent 4 

One effect was better clarification of the role as to 
who was going to be assigned to working with certain 
children. There was less overlapping and duplication 
of efforts. It also established priorities for the 
specialist. It established very quickly the case load. 
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Respondent 5 

I think that had some, but not as much as I would like 
to see. When it' came to making up class lists, every- 
one felt that specials should be more involved in help- 
ing to make them up. 

Interviewer : When we say specials v/eVe r, . 

referring to Pupil Personnel . 

I think it might have made them more av;are of actual 

problems that teachers do face in the classroom. They 

all listened. 

Respondent 6 ' • 

I think it* made them more conscientious. Before the 
psychologists and the resources getting into the 
schools had too much flexibility. When they were all 
conferencing they had to make commitments to the 
teachers on how they were going to help. They set 
times to take care of it now. Very task-oriented. 

Respondent 7 

It kept focusing on a particular child. The continued 
support mechanism needed to feed to the teacher. We 
could talk about both strengths and weaknesses. Because 
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of this, the focus became a more positive focus. I 
don't think it changed any role at all we had to 
keep better records. 



Question 4 What effect did the intervention team have on 
the role of the principal? 

Respondent 1 

I had to be part of it. I never missed a meeting unless 
I had to be at the Mansion.* I felt I had to be on top 
of it/ By being there, you are demonstrating concern 
as to what is going to happen afterwards and you support 
the, staff. 

Respondent 2 

He was very much a part of it. When we sat down for 



Principal always would come into our room and father 
the children who needed fathering. This was suggested 
to him and he followed through. 

Respondent 3 

Yes, I feel it had an impact. I am sure the entire pro- 



gram had an effect. It was helpful in that we didn't 
*Central Administration Offices 



our meetings, he was always very much with it. The 
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have to cope in isolation as things came up. The 
Principal was not in at all conferences when the 
Principal could, the Principal was there or spent 
part of the time there. 

Respondent 4 

Substantial effect- The Principal really would not 
proceed with an educational plan for a student with- 
out utilizing the team. Planning was done by the 
team at the Principal's direction. Very important, 
the Principal sat in on every one of the team meet- 
ings. He put closure on the process by assigning 
tasks to the specialist and most importantly to the 
teacher. He utilized his authority. The Principal 
cemented the recommendation because of his supervisory 
position. 

Respondent 5 

Yes, it did. It made me much more aware of the differ- 
ent types of problems that the teachers are faced with. 
The inability of teachers in terms of "know how" of 
what to do with some of these problems. It helped me 
to realize they needed more support in order to help 
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the students. We could see a change in the kids when 
they were able to read. Also, a lot of teachers atti 
tudes have changed. They were anxious to see test 
scores. 

Respondent 6 

I think I had a role to develop high morale for the 

total team as well as the teacher. Because of my 

teaching experience, I think I was able to help the 

teacher with some of her problems. |I see the role as 

a tremendous supportive situation. A Principal must 
be a leader. ^ 

Respondent 7 

It was a time for a principal to really show true 
leadership. This was certainly exhibited in confer- 
ences. Conferences were completely under their 
leadership. He established the purpose of us all 
being together. This was the first time we were 
ablq to sit down as a group and talk about children. 



Question 5 — What problems developed during the inter - 



vention conferences? Meetings? 



Respondent 1 

Most worked very hard to be present at all meetings. 
The more you can find out about kids, the less grop- ^ 
ing you had to do. Teacher assistants had to cover 
Glasses so they could not be present at the meetings. 
They should be. 

Respondent 2 - 
I do not feel there was any threat at all. 

Respondent 3 

Time. We were scheduled for. between 45 minutes and an 
hour and a half — it took away from tM class. If I 
was in the classroom and needed something from pupil 
personnel and they were in conference, I couldn^t have 
them. Might take a month because they were spread so 
thinly. We wanted to, but didn't bring parents into 
the meetings. Though it desireable to have a parent sit 
in before a problem surfaced. We did not bring them 
in because of time. Only after the experience over a 
year could we see that it is very important for a 
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parent to come to the meetings. We should develop how 

to invite and select the parents and have them sit in. 

Interviewer : What about the type of give and 
take that takes place during con- 
ferencing? 

Very open. Teacher was seen as the expert on children. 
The teacher could have felt threatened by the specificity 
of the process. They were anxious about making judgments 
In the early stages. 

Interviewer : They were not threatened by the tea m? 
They came into meetings having had to do their homework. 
Some were anxious because they might not have known the"" 
students very well as yet. Once there, they realized 
there was no threat. Teacher felt the team to be help- 
ful to them, but the process caused them anxiety. 

Respondent 4 

They were tedious and it was very wearing on the team. 
It would have been better to have spread it over a 
longer period. For certain students there was less 
information on them (first graders) resulting in more 
tentative judgments. 
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Interviewer : What about individual interface? 
Reading is extremely crucial in the development of a 
student. We needed to learn how to utilize the in- 
put in math. We don't pay enough attention to math 
problems because we are not as conversant. We needed 
to learn how to use the math consultant. 

Respondent 5 

No. What we did was to work out a schedule where we 
authorized teacher assistants to cover. Teacher 
attended original conferences and the teacher assist- 
ant ^the follow-up conferences. 

Respondent 6 

No mechanical problems because everything was pre- 
planned and scheduled. 

Respondent 7 

The only people v/ho were not able to make all of the 
meetings were some of the B.O.C.E.S. teachers because 
of their scheduling. All teacher assistants should 
have been present. Some teachers did not invite them 
to come and that made it very uncomfortable. Most of 
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the time, the teacher assistant had to cover the class. 

Question 6 As a teacher, what benefits, if any, did 
the intervention result in for you? 

Respondent 1 

If I couldn't really work through a problem, I went to 
somebody who was always aware of that problem. The 
psychologist was fantastic in her role. She watched 
the children in the children's environment, identified 
problems and sat down and discussed with me and we 
worked out a program for that child. I was never left 
"hanging." 

Interviewer : There was a form used to fill out 
during the conferences did you 
feel it was a good followup? 

Yes. This v/as done depending on the time these people 

had. The nurse was great in diagnosing. I think the 

program is marvelous if it. is going to be followed 

through correctly. 

Respondent 2 

There was a difference of opinion on retaining three 
children. We got together and received input from 
each other- (every member of the team) and I changed 
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my mind. 
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Respondent 3 

Time was always a problem. The initial intervention 

came' after the tests. These tests I find take about 

an hour per child. I feel that having enough time to 

spend with the children without harming the program. 

Interviewer : Could tests be given by teacher 
• assistants ? 

No, And I feel a half-day program would help. Trying 
to establish an aura in the classroom in the beginning 
is very difficult when you are trying to work at the 
same time with individual children. It is very hard. 

Interviewer : One of the recommendations I have 
^ ^ had is to work with the children 
who have already been diagnosed 
first? 

We do that, but we can't forget the other children. 
There was a 1 imitation' of the pupil personnel service 
because they were spread so thin. I am particularly 
referring to the Math Facilitator. She was available 
only by appointment, not at the moment I needed her. 
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Interviewer : Did you run into any problems with 
the teacher assistants or principal 
as far as implementation of the 
program? 

None* 

Interviewer : How about parents? 
When we had open house, I told the parents we would 
get together if any problems developed, and that it 
worked both ways. It worked that way all year. 

Question 8 D id you feel collaborative skills in problem- 
solving were increased as a result of the 
intervention program? If yes, which skills? 

Respondent 1 

The degree of growth varied with people. Some teachers 
said this was their best year the best year they 
ever had. Some' people on staff contributed more than 
specialists — learning should be both ways. 

Respondent 2 

The Input from everyone was great. 
Respondent 3 

Twice a year to discuss cases is not adequate. We're 
having afternoon workshops planned. Can we use that 
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time? We shouldn^t take it out of the classroom. 



Respondent 4 

In this process, you have to record and also decide 
how you were going to attack the problem. Problem- 
solving is an on-going process, and we can never 
find time to meet with teacher. You meet, make 
recommendation, and teacher does something with the 
child. There was input from different factions — 
the principal made the final solution. He read what 
was said and found what the consensus was and then 
suggested an action to be taken. 

Interviewer : Any particular skills that you 
felt were improved during the 
process? 

Record-keeping, documentation, follow through, actually 
trying things with the idea of trial and error. Nega- 
tive aspect is that the teacher may not have agreed 
with the recommenda ti on , but may ha^e accepted it be- 
cause of peer group pressure. We never really knew if 
a teacher did it in a cursory way. 
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Respondent 5 

I think it would improve I can't document it not 

only the skills improved but the interest in trying to 

get to students to do better. 

Interviewer : Do you feel it was followed through 

with a sequential approach to iden Tify 
and provide information to understand 
the problems and the solutions? 

I did feel it did follow the scientific method, I think 

It was one of the best things that has happened in the 

system in years, especially for reading. One class 

averaged .approximately two years growth in math. 

Respondent 6 

The Home-School Counselor did not want to go back into 
a home where she was told to stay out,. I told her she 
had to go back and if she had any problems I would inter- 
cede. Some specialists were reluctant to get involved 
in the action. 

Respondent 7 

In the initial meetings, I think the biggest help were 
notebooks. You could see what happened in the very be- 
ginning and how the child was progressing. 
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Question 9 Did you feel that the in-service support for 
, the intervention program was adequate? 



Respondent! 

I think we need more time together. 
Respondent 2 

I think you have brought in in-service. Dialogue is 
the best service you can do because you are constantly 
critiquing both program and where the kids are at. 

Respondent 3 

Yesi it makes for understanding the development of 
children. You can not have that type of in-service 
program though unless it is going to be utilized. 

Respondent 4 

I don't think you can prepare people. You should 
have on-service to deal with the problem of the 
children in that teacher's class. Introduce some 
new approach because she has a vested interest in 
her class. Oh-service and post-service would be - 
good to review during the year with the teacher. , 
In-service or pre-service not that useful in that 
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type of approach. 
Respondent 5 

Using example of back-to-back they needed an in- 
service program for teacher assistants.. I do feel 
it did help. It might be a matter as to how it is 
approached, such as, now that you are in the inter- 
vention program, how do we proceed now? It might be 
helpful now that we know what it's all about. We 
got more help and used more materials. 

Interviewer : Do you feel that documentation 
used was helpful 1n helping a 
youngster ? 

Yes. 

Respondent 6 

No need for in-service component. Necessary only in 
the schools where the Principal is not playin his 
role as the leader. 

Respondent 7 

I think the teachers should have some sort of in-service 
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Question 10 In your estimation, did the intervention 
program increase individual cormitment to 
the success of students with learning 
problems ? 



Respondent 1 

Because the commitment is there and knowing you are 
going to have support, it made it easier to map out 



a program and achieve success-^ I knew if I needed 
help I could get help from somebody. 

Respondent 2 

It didn't change my commitment at all. I think every- 
body in the group was committed. This is our job. 

Respondent 3 

If commitment is measured by behavior rather than what 
you say, I would say there was an increase in commit- 
ment. For instance, a teacher would have to come back 
to the group to report what she had tried and the 
result. From the standpoint of the specialist, there 
was commitment to the degree that the specialist did 
not have to wait to see what kids were assigned to 
them- How well they met their tasks has yet to be 
answered. The Principal should answer that question. 



Respondent 4 

Probably a mixed reaction, but personally I feel there 
has been a greater commitment to.it because they have 
seen results and from that things can get done. Now 
that the year has gone, and they realize they were not 
checked on, it will have an effect on their feeling 
about the program. 

Respondent 5 

I think it increased the teacher perceptions of needs 
of the youngsters and by holding it to the diagnostic 
prescription it coordinated the teachers efforts. 

Respondent 6 

Yes, It increased the commitment. More than before. 
We did not focus in on all of the problems. Many 
conferences now are one-to-one -- before there was 
very little involvement with that particular kid. 

Respondent 7 

I think it's the quality of success with whatever you 
have that is the most crucial. If you feel that you 
are succeeding, it motivates. 
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Recommendations for the School Year 1975-76 
resulting from interviews 

Testing should be gotten out of the way earlier in 
the year. The teachers should be involved in diag- 
nosing. The way we record information should be 
made clearer. Teacher ^assistants should be more in 
volved. 

We got some good information from the Committee on 
the -Handicapped. The Supervisor of Special Educa- 
tion suggested a process which helped to make' the 
teacher and the student begin to have success. 

We should have more communication with the students 
who have left and gone on to the next school in the 
system'i 

I would like us to get together more. More time to 
meet. 

Interviewer : Anybody else you would like 

to see included in the process? 

I might include the parents. I tried this year shav- 
ing children in on the parent conference, and it 
worked very well . 



We need Input from the parents, but we would have 
to get together and prepare for the meeting with 
the parents, 

I would like to see the specialists in the class- 
room more than every other week. 

More psychological services. 

It is an absolute must that we have an L,D. program 
from K on up. 

We need in-service courses for teachers given by the 
L.D. people. 

I think the conferencing should be held at times 
when the children are not present within the school 
day. 

Any materials that have to be prepared have to be 
done during the day — we need clerical help for that. 

Other areas should be opened up such as we had at 
Washington Avenue clubs, etc., where the children 
were able to work together (cooking, sewing, etc.) 



They have to learn to utilize whatever they are learn- 
ing. 

Interviewer : How about parents should there 
have been a greater involvement? " 

Those parents who are available should be brought into 

the program. I tried to bring them into the classroom 

— to read to children, play math games with the 

children, etc. (This was done last year.) We also 

utilized the Webb program. 

I would like to see this program really developed and 
utilized, 

When we sit down and work together to diagnose and 

identify the problem you think more of the problem. 

It's not just a hit and miss kind of thing. 

Interviewer : Did you feel the development 
of the forms to be helpful? 

I mostly verbalized. I started recording but I 

didn't really utilize it that much. I would rather 

have taping than writing. 
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Interviewer : What recommendations would you have 
for the cojTilng'year? 

I would like to see it started as early as possible 

right away, even if the Pupil Personnel team can't be 

present. Perhaps have them involved only in very 

special cases. 

We talked about meetin'g together every six weeksj but 
we didn't. I would like to see continued each reading 
consultant getting back to each teacher each week. 

This year the staff has attended many workshops, 

especially learning disabilities. I would try to 

send people to workshops to learn how to deal wjth 

the underachiever also gifted. 

I nterviev/er : What would you think of using 
the alternate Wednesdays? 

I would love that. 

Interviewer : What recommendations would you 
make for going into a second 
year? 

I would recommend pre-service to discuss the process 
and look at the pros and cons. With kids that we 
have known over several years, we should invite the . 
parents in very early. I think a parent would be 



able to utilize school services if they knew what 
was available. 

Interviewer : In reviewing the results, were . 

recommendations made on continuing 
students as part of the- intervention 
■ program ? 

A large number of students, the books were not closed 
on them. There were some examples as to how some 
students were helped dramatically by the process. 

It should be spread out in a more leisurely fashion. 
Maybe the process could begin at the end of the month 
rather than at the beginning of the month allowing 
staff to become more familiar with classes and then 
meet with the team. 

Then, there is another benefit to come in without know 

ing too much about the predisposition of the students* 
^ There *s a little bit on both sides. 

Interviewer : Would :you add anybody to the team? 
/The teacher assistant. But in order to have the teach( 

assistant there v^ould have to be an alternate teacher 

assistant to take over. 



At Juniper Hill, we did have teacher assistants 
around prep periods. We scheduled conferences 
during prep periods. 

Interviewer : Did you have time constraints 
built in? 

One of our problems continues to be to write pre- 
scriptions and how long an approach should be used 
before it is evaluated. It would require group con- 
ferencing and individual conferencing inbetween the 
other meetings. 

There should be a built-in calendar, and I would 
suggest a recorder. 

One of the teachers biggest concerns was the amount 
of testing that was required. 

One of the things we did not do -- we had one re- 
cycling and would like to have had one in May, We 
had no major problems in scheduling the meetings 
themselves. 

It would be great if the teacher assistant can be in 
the original conference. It would be very helpful. 
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In terms of the workshop idea, the teacher assistant 

should be involved. 

Interviewer : What about using alternate 
Wednesdays? 

Great. I feel that this has been one of the best 
years at my school as far as productivity, I think 
you'll find the attitude next year will be much more 
positive. If you pulled the program out, I think you ■ 
would have a lot of gripes. 

We need to go beyond the 10 months. I'm talking about 
the>summer months. I guarantee that they will have 
regressed perhaps as much as a year. We need inter- 
vention over the summer for some of these kids. 

At the end of the year, I wrote a letter to all the 
parents impressing upon them that it was important 
that they be worked with over the summer. 60% of the 
parents responded. There is need for parent education. 

One of my performance objectives is'to hold parent 

workshops. We need to provide mechanism to get parents 

involved and not leave it to option. There needs to - 
be a reapportionment of services. 



I would prefer to wait until the last week in Sept- 
ember to see the kids. 

Interviewer : Any other people you would like 
to see included that weren't? 

Anybody who has contact with the kids. 

Some of the teachers complained that it was too long 
before they received feedback from the conferences. 
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Recoimended Intervention Prescriptive Team Plan 
for Second Year of Intervention, 1975-76 

• Recommendation 

The plan be expanded beyond the third grade and be imple- 
mented at the two intermediate schools housing grades four 
through six (R. J. Bailey and Old Tarrytown Road Schools). 
This plan will also provideVfbr a continuation of inter- 
vention services-for those students moving from the third 
grade to the fourth grade who were designated for continued 
support. 

Authority to Implement Recommendation " 

Superintendent of Schools or his designee. 

Action Plan 

Assistant Superintendent for Instruction to confer with 
the two intermediate school principals before the opening 
of school to plan an orientation, calendar, coordination 
. of staff schedules and data gathering for the intervention 
program. 

Recommendation 

Selection criteria for students who are designated as* 
underachievers be differentiated between the primary and 

280 
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Intermediate grades due to the lack of baseline data for 
primary students. The following selection criteria is 
recommended: 

For the primary student : 

That the term severe underachiever will be desig- 
nated for a pupil who is one grade or more below 
as. measured by a standardized test, the M.A.T. 

That the term underachiever will be designated 
for a pupil who is one grade or less below grade 
level as measured by a standardized test, the 
M.A.T. 

For the intermediate student : 

That the term severe underachiever will be desig- 
nated for pupils who are two grade levels or 
more below grade level as measured by a standard- 
ized test, the M.A.T. 

That.the term underachiever will be. designated 
for pupils who are two grade levels or less below 
grade level as measured by a standardized test, 
the M.A.T. 
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Authority to Implement Recommendation 

Superintendent of Schools or his designee (Assistant 
Superintendent for Instruction - Pupil Personnel 
Director - Psychologists). 

Action Plan 

This selection criteria to designate underachievers 
shall be used by the intervention teams for both the 
primary and intermediate schools. The necessary 
M.A.T. data will be provided by team participants at 
the .team meetings in September. Teachers, pupil 
personnel staff and reading specialists will be made 
aware of this criteria and need for data by the 
principal of each building. 

Recommendation 

That the intervention team will consist of the follow- 
ing staff members: principal, psychologist, speech 
therapist, home-school counselor, mathematics facili- 
tator, reading facilitator, reading specialist, class- 
room teacher and teacher assistant. The learning 
disabilities specialists from the Board of Cooperative 



Education shall be included at all conferences at their 
appropriate grade levels. 

That the intervention conferences will continue to be 
three in number beginning with the first conference in 
September or October for purposes of diagnosis and pre- 
scription. The mid-year conference shall be scheduled 
for January or February for progress reports angl re- 
assessments of instructional strategies. The final con- 
ference shall be held in May or June to make a final 
assessment of the academic progress of the pupil, and 
a recommendation in relation to this pupil's placement 
^¥or the next school year. 

Authority to Implement Recommendation 

The Superintendent of Schools or his designee* through 
the authority of the building principal. 

Action Plan \^ 

That this information shall be imparted to staff members 
at the orientation meetings planned before the inter- 
vention program begins in September. 
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Recommendation 

That the scheduling of the use of the teacher assistants 
as reinforcers of instruction shall be immediately re- 
scheduled. The concentration of this resource shall be 
employed to maximize one-to-one or small group assistance 
In the morning hours of the school day in each classroom. 
This will require a change in the employment of teacher 
assistants, but the recommendation is consistent with 
the objective of a better coordinated use of resources 
t) achieve academic gains for underachieving students. 

Authority to Implement Recommendation 

The Superintendent of Schools or his designee. 

Action Plan Y 

A plan will be designed whereby a teacher assistant shall 
be available to each elementary classroom teacher during 
the morning hours of the school day. The rescheduling of 
the teacher assistants according to this plan will be on 
a building basis. An orientation and information meeting 
for administration will be planned first andfollowed by 
a similar meeting with teachers and teacher assistants to 
explain the proposed rescheduling and rationale for the 
change. 
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Recommendation 

That pupil attendance during the first two weeks of school 
shall be on a half-day basis enabling the intervention teams 
to meet in the afternoon, in an unencumbered fashion, to 
diagnose and prescribe for pupils with special needs. The 
rationale to support this recommendation is that the proper 
diagnosis and prescription need time for discussion and 
consideration and can be equally significant In affecting a 
pupil's behavior as the quantity of time that the pupil is 
exposed to the treatment- The quality, as well as the 
quantity, is significant if pupils with learning problems, 
are to be provided with support strategies by educators. 

Authorization to Implement Recommendation 

The Board of Education has the authority to approve or 
disapprove an abbreviated school day without the District 
losing state aid. State aid for pupil attendance is 
paid for attendance whish is at least 50 percent of the 
regular day. 

Action Plan 

The Superintendent will recommend to the Board of Education 
that for a two-week period, beginning September 8, that 
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the primary and intermediate schools close on a half-day 
pupil day schedule. , Parents will be notified well in 
advance, if approval is granted. 

Recommendation 

It is recommended that the following numbers of pupils in thi 
study be recycled for the 1975-76 intervention program in 
order to continue building upon the gains that have been evi- 
denced and to enable continued treatment for observed defic- 
iencies: 

27 out of 29 serious underachievers in reading 
23 out of '26' underaehicv6rs in reading 
21 out of 25 serious underachievers in mathematics 
21 out of 26 underachievers in mathematics 

Authority to Implement Recommendation 

PrincipaVof the school where student is assigned. 

Action Plan 

Pupils will be identified from the code used in the. evalu- 
ation design and designated as priority pupils for inter- 
vention in September 1975* The appropriate documentation 
from the 1974-75 school year will be presented at the 
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first conference by intervention team members, 

. Recommendation 

That the specific objectives that are projected for each 
pupil in the intervention program will be recorded on a 
form to be developed titled "Intervention Progress Report 
Form." That his form will contain similar information as 
is found on the form used by the intervention team during 
their conferences. This form will also provide for 
specific statements as to expected academic performance 
gains in addition- tot progress reports on prescriptions. 

Authority to Implement Recommendations 

The Superintendent of Schools or his designee the 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, 

Action Plan 

Assistant Superintendent for Instruction will confer with 
principals and support staff and will develop a form to 
meet the needs of the above recommendation by September 15, 
1975, 

Recommendation 

A significant aspect of the intervention program is the 
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availability of data. The more that is known about a 
pupil by the team the more pertinent and valid will be 
the prescriptions. The gathering, storing and retrival 
of pupil information need not be the onerous task it is 
at present. The District has its own data processing 
capacity and the gap that exists at present is the writ- 
ing of a data processing program that will enable infor- 
mation to be stored and retreived when needed by the 
staff. In addition, persons will have to be employed 
to obtain the information that is available and placed 
on data processing cards. 

Authority to Implement Recommendation 

The Board of Education approve the recommendation of 
placing existing, needed information about a pupil, on 
data processing cards and authorize an expenditure of 
personnel and materials of -$5,000 to meet these needs. 

Action Plan 

Recommendation of need to Board of Education by Super- 
intendent of Schools with supporting data by September 1, 
1975. 
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RecomiDendation 

That an orientation session shall be held before the 
intervention team conferences will be scheduled- The . 
purposes of the orientation session will be: (1) to 
review the procedures and process used during 1974-75; 
(2) :to introduce and explain revisions and/or change; 
and (3) to provide a basis for participation for those 
staff members who had never participated in the inter- 
vention program during the 1974-75 school year. 

Authority to Implement Recommendation 

The Superintendent of Schools or his designee, the 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction, and through 
the principals of the primary and intermediate schools. 

[iw/ "5:. f»- 

Action Plan 

The orientation sessions will be scheduled at least 
one week before the intervention conferences are held. 
The principal of each building will chair the orienta- 
tion session with the support of pupil personnel staff 
and specialists. 

R ecommendation 

That a manual shall be prepared to describe the inter- 
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ventton program and wtll include the following: state- 
ment of objectives of the program, Itst of participants, 
calendar for the program, the tnterventton conference 
forms and progress report forms. 

Authority to Implement Recommendation 

Tfie Superintendent of Schools or his designee. 

Action Plan 

The Assistant Superintendent will select a committee of 
principals and other staff members who have participated 
in the intervention program to prepare a draft of a^ 
manual to meet the charge of the above recommendation. 
After the draft is reviewed and revised, the final copy 
of the manual will be prepared and distributed to all 
elementary school staff members, ' • 

Recommendation 

That parents shall be given an opportunity to sit in on 
the intervention conferences. The rationale for this 
recommendation is that any program that will Be structured 
to affect pupils should have the support and understand- 
ing of their parents- 
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Authority t o Implement Recommendation 

" The Superintendent of Schools through the appropriate 
staff designee. 

Action Plan 

Parents will be notified one week in advance "of the 
intervention team conference and invited to attend. If 
the parent indicates a desire to attend, then it will 
be required that the parent will meet with an appropriate 
staff member in advance of the team conference and will 
.. be briefed as to the purpose of the conference and the 
role expectations for parents. 

Recommendation 

That the principal of each building will meet with the 
pupil personnel and specialists staff who are members of 
the intervention team on a weekly basis to receive 
feedback on the progress of pupils. The rationale for 
this recommendation is that the principal was seen in 
the leadership role by team members and that the princi- 
pal also has the supervisory responsibility and author- 
ity to enforce recommendations. This type of checks and 
balance system will upgrade and expedite the action 
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recommendations made by the prescriptive team and not 
leave them in "limbo" as to implementation. 



Authority to Implement Recommendation 

Principal of each primary and each intermediate school. 

Action Plan 

Principals will schedule meetings for the pupil personnel 
specialists staff on a weekly basis after the first cycle 
for the intervention prescription team is completed in 
September. The principal will designate who is to attend 
these meetings, where they are to be held, the time and 
date, and the information/reports expected to be given at 
these weekly meetings. 

Recommendation 

That the Superintendent shall require that the principal 
participate in all of .the intervention team conferencing. 
The assessment of the 1974-75 program indicated the 
importance of the principalis role in intervention. The 
participation cannot be left to option considering all 
of the values accrued through the participation of the 
principal . 
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Authority to Implement Recommendation 

Superintendent of Schools and/or the Assistant Superin- 
tendent for Instruction. 

Action Plan 

Design for 1975-75 and the Superintendent will require 
that the principal participate in all intervention team 
conferencing. 

Recommendation 

That the alternate Wednesday concept will be utilized to 
support the objectives of the intervention program. The 
alternate Wednesday concept proviaes that school will be 
closed on 14 Wednesday afternoons throughout the school 
year for the purposes of staff development (the school 
year was lengthened for pupils to acconimodate this action). 
The cause and effect relationships as to why 5 specific 
child does not progress academically are still very 
general and unscientific considering the state of the 
art. Since school personnel find it difficult, if not 
impractical, to'control all of the variables that affect 
a child/ s performance, it is to the benefit of the 
educator to know as much as possible about contemporary 
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theories of learning, child development and teaching 
strategies. 

Authority to Implement Recommendation 

Superintendent of Schools and/or Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction. 

Action Plan 

The Assistant Superintendent for Instruction will recommend 
to the Steering Committee (who is planning the programs for 
the alternate Wednesdays) the inclusion of staff develop- 
ment programs which will enhance the skills and understand- 
ing of staff in their participation in the intervention 
program. 

Recommendation 

That the principals of the primary and intermediate schools 
shall meet with the Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
once a month to report on the progress of the interventicn 
program, verbally and in written form.' These summaries 
shall include the number of children in the program, docu- 
mentation as to need, prescriptive strategie^^ and progress- 
to-date. The '"Assistant Superintendent shall collate these 
into a meaningful format to be submitted to the Superintendent. 

294 
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Authority to Implement the Recoinmendation 

Superintendent of Schools and the Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction. 

Action Plan 

The Superintendent will request the Assistant Superintendent 
for Instruction to hold meetings for the purposes outlined 
above and will report the findings of the principals in the 
intervention program on a monthly basis. 

Recommendation - - • * 

That the Pupil Personnel Director and the Assistant Super- 
intendent for Instruction shall develop a data bank which 
will amass information pertinent to students who are in 
the intervention program on a longitudinal basis. The 
purpose shall be to assess if these students demonstrate 
gains beyond expectancy on a multiple year evaluation 
basis. A minimum of three to five years shall provide a 
basis for the ^assessment. 

Authority to Implement Recommendation 

The Assistant Superintendent for Instruction and the 
Pupil Personnel Director. 
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Action Plan 

Students who are in the intervention program will be 
identified. Pertinent information relating to these 
students will be placed on a data processing card and 
each student will be designated by a code number. Each 
year the desired information will be added to that card 
and a print-out will be made available to the Pupil 
Personnel Director after this procedure is completed 
each June. Student progress v/ill be charted for regu- 
lar, above-average and below-average progress and this 
information will be made available to the appropriate 
Intervention team. 

Recommendation 

That the progress of each class in the intervention 
program shall be graphed annually in relation to read- 
ing and mathematics achievement. This graphic assess- 
ment shall be compared to previous classes at the same 
grade level who were not participating in the inter- 
vention program. This comparison shall assist in pro- 
viding another indicator as to the effect of the inter- 
vention program. 
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Authority to Implement Recommendation 

Assistant Superintendent for Instruction and the Pupil 
Personnel Di rector . 

Action Plan 

The Pupil Personnel Director will chart the present 
classes (average, above-average and below-average in 
reading and mathematics) who have been in the inter- 
vention program and compare them with the same grade 
level classes who are not in the program. These 
comparisons will be done over a three-to-five year 
period to provide trends and indicators' which will be 
used as feedback for the intervention program. 

Recommendation 

That the intervention model has a design that is 
suitable for meeting the needs of all children. The 
goal of all educational endeavors is to develop an 
educational program for each pupil, in the school. The 
wide-range heterogeneous population in this District 
- has prompted a reaction to pupils with special needs- — 
academic, behavioral and physical. Educators must 
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guard against the prescriptive program becoming deficiency- 
based and assuming the profile of a treatment center. 

The gains for an individual child must be measured against 
his/her own expectancy (based upon past performance) rather 

than the grade level equivalent. 

,. ' ^ 

The opportunity for setting specific objectives for each 
pupi^ in the elementary grades below-average, average 
and above-average -- is inherent in the prescriptive team 
approach. The values of the team approach are in its 
focus upon the individual child wherever he/she is aca- 
demically,, socially and emotionally. 

Authority to Implement Recommendation . 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Action Plan 

Therefore, it is recommended that the Superintendent will 
head a select committee, including the Assistant Superin- 
tendent for Instruction, principals, representing varied 
grade levels, pupil personnel and special ists» and class- 
room teachers, to study the expansion of the prescriptive 
team concept for utilization for-all pupils, inclusive 



of personnel, material and equipment, facility, time 
and financial resources needs. These recommendations 
will be made by January 15, 1976 so that budgetary 
considerations will be considered, if necessary. 



• SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The practicum sought to support the following hypotheses: 

Hypothesis ' 

An organized model - the intervention prescriptive team - 
bringing together the teacher, specialists and the princi- 
pal of the school can positively affect the achievement of 
third grade students as follows: 

(a) Third grade students who are more than one 
grade level on the M.A.T. will evidence gain 
over expectancy in their area of deficiency 
when compared to previous established gains 

(5 months). A total of .7 (seven months) gain 
in academic performance is predicted for these 
students in their area of deficiency. 

(b) Third grade students who are less than one 
year below grade level will achieve a gain of 
.5 (five months) over expectancy of .5 months, 
thereby achieving a total gain of 1.0 or ten 
months. 
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Conclusion 

The intervention prescriptive team model appears to make 
better use of existing resources based upon the gains 
beyond expectancy for both the underachievers and serious 
underachievers in reading in the third grade. 

The gains of the severe underachievers were not as pre- 
dicted in the hypothesis but the gains were better than 
that which were predicted as a result of past performance. 

The gains of both underachievers and severe underachievers 
in mathematics were as projected, but were not statis- 
tically significant. 

In contrast, the gains of the severe underachievers were 
statistically significant in reading at the ,01 level. 

The writer can infer that the intervention prescriptive 
team, as a treatment, had a positive affect upon the 
achievement of third grade underachievers in reading in 
realizing achievement gains beyond their expected gains 
on the M,A,T, (actual average gain per pupil of 7M months 
YS, expected gain of 5,7 months). 
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Implications 

The intervention prescriptive team represents a model that 
. is deserving of future documentation to verify these initial, 
encouraging results. 

The difference in the reading results vs. those in mathe- 
matics may be attributed to the fact that the reading staff 
have had three years of experience in developing their 
management system whereas, the mathematics facilitator has 
had only one year's experience in developing her manage- 
ment system. In addition, she does not have the personnel 
support staff that the reading program has. 

The intervention prescriptive team model should give consid- 
eration as to the possible use of the art, music and physical 
education teachers in providing prescriptions. These 
specialists can be very supportive in manipulative, hand- 
to-eye and motor coordination exercises which are corre- 
lated to help remediate perceptual learning skill defic- 
iencies. 
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Hypothesis 

That the intervention prescriptive team model will increase 
the instructional leadership role of the principal. 

Conclusion 

The responses of the members of the I. P. Team, as well as 
the overt behavior of the principal, support the conclusion 
that the principal's role as instructional leader of the 
school v/as increased due to his participation in the I. P. 
Team efforts. 

Implications j 

The principal's role in a school has become a potpourri of 
responsibilities and functions. This may be the opportunity 
to restudy the role of the principal and possibly reassign 
some of the duties which dilute the instructional efforts 
of the principal . 

Hypothesis 

That the I. P. Team model will increase the exchange of infor* 
mation between professionals -in diagnosing and prescribing 
for a given child. 
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Conclusion 

There is evidence that this increase in the exchange of 
information occurred between professionals as part of a 
diagnostic prescriptive format. 

Hypothesis 

That the I. P. Team will improve the competencies of the 

participants in problem-solving as measured by the level 

of self-confidence in the group process. 

Conclusion 

There existed no data to sustain this hypothesis. There 
did exist widespread subjective perceptions by I. P. Team 
members that as each member gained experience in the 
team process they also gained greater confidence and 
skills in group problem-solving. 

Impl ications 

The more that I. P. Teair members understand the objectives 
and process of intervention, the more effective will be 
their participation in the group process. 

Hypothesis 

That the I. P. Team will develop a management system which 
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will provide a monitoring system. This, in turn, will audit 
prescriptions after the diagnoses have been recorded and 
prescriptions recommended. 

Conclusion 

The I. P. Team did develop a management system in concert with 
the reading and mathematics facilitators. There existed a 
"softness" as to follow-up v/hich resulted in situations where 
prescriptions were not implemented as frequent or with the 
expedience expected by the team. 

Implications 

The recommendation regarding the principal's role relates 
to these process problems. This proposal calls for a weekly 
monitoring conference with appropriate forms which provide 
progress reports on prescriptions. This is a critical part 
of the process where the principal must exhibit leadership, 
coordination and direction to maintain the integrity and 
accountability of the process. ^ * ^ ■ 
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Hypothests 

That the I. P. Team will deal more with problems in a pre- 
ventative manner and less from a reactive posture. 

Conclusion 

The process and procedures followed by the I. P. Team re- 
quired a pre rather than a post approach to problem-solving. 
The identification of the types of problems that children 
demonstrated, the gathering of information to support the 
concerns surfaced, the use of varied sti'ategies to problem- 
solve and the constant revision of instructional strate- 
gies all support the early intervention hypothesis. 

Implications 

A recent article by Benjamin Bloom on *'Time and Learning'' 
reinforces the concept that intervention, at the appropriate 
time with the appropriate strategy, has greater impact when 
the learning problem is first evidenced by the pupil. Bloom 
maintains that providing additional time for the pupil in 
need within the same calendar period to attain the same level 
of achievement as his/her classmates leaves the student with 
the belief that he is doing as well as others. Bloom* cites 
•the psychic and motivational rewards that accrue to a pupil 
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who believes that he/she is doing as well as his/her 
peer group. Retention, as well as additional remedia- 
tion at his/her grade levels, add to the pupil's frus- 
tration. The need to provide unequaltime in the form 
of instruction, tutoring and drill may require a pupil 
to utilize 120 percent in comparison to the lOQ percent 
expended by other pupils to attain the same level of 
performance. ^8 j^^-g ^eed requires intervention by the 
I. P. Team and a redistribution of the pupil's time 
according to his/her need and not that of a school 
schedule. 
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♦ 

Line 


Task ■ 


Responsible 
Aqent 


pt. 3-6 
9-13 ', 
16-20 


PPS personnel assigned to specific schools to develop 
diagnostic data around specific competencies in reading 
and math areas, e.g. administer diagnostic tests, re- 
view MAT scores, establish "bench marks", develop in- 
dividual profiles re "strong and v/eak" areas. 


1 — — — ' — 

PPS personnel 
Resouixe personne* 
Teachers 
Principals 
Central office 


.23-27* 


Develop intervention Master Plan per child around 3 
days a week program, e.g. before, during or after 
school. *Superintendent 's Conference Day. 
Implement intervention prog,^am. ' ;' 


Principals 
^.^Teachers 

Resource Teachers 
• Transportation Dir 


30 


Implement selected parent conferences. 




1-4 


Continue selected parent conferences. 

/ 

Conduct case conferences re results and plan follow-up. 


Teachers 


7-11 
14-18 


PPS, Teachers, Fri 


21-25 


Implement selected conferences. 


Teachers 


28-31 • 


Conduct case conferences re results and plan follow-up. 




. 1 

4-8 
11-15 


Review overall ^program operation 
Implement modifications (if possible) 
Nov. 12 - Parent-Teacher Conferences 


Central Office 
Principals 
Transportation Dir^ 
... PPS 
Teachers 


18-22 


Nov. 19 - Parent-Teacher Conferences 


Teachers 


25-29 


Nov. 25 " Parent-Teacher Conferences 


Teachers * 


. 3-6 

I 

9-13 


Dec. 3 - Parent-Teacher Conferences 


Teachers. 






16-20 




• 


23-27 


• 
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October 23, 1974 



TO: ' Dr. Frelow 
- FROM: Mrs, Griffin 



The Intervention Program at our school offtcially began with a meet- 
ing involving John Hodnett, David Cozart, June Charry, Jay Lucker, 
Evelyn Rangell and Judity Griffin, The class list of each teacher 
was checked, and a new list was made of all children who were known 
to have learning, emotional or behavioral difficulties. Both read- 
ing consultants had previously asked the teachers to supply names of 
all children who were reading below grade level according to last 
year's records, this year's scores on the Houghton Mifflin Reading 
Inventory word list, and teacher observation. Meetings were then 
planned for teachers, Reading Consultants, and members of the Pupil 
Personnel Staff to discuss each child in depth. It was the feeling 
of the reading consultants that these conferences should be spaced 
so as to leave time for the children to be seen and evaluated by them 
first. In this way it was felt that a more complete picture of the 
child'would be available. It was also decided to hold 3rd grade 
conferences last, so that Gladys Scales could attend. 

Meetings were then scheduled between Jay Lucker, June Charry either 
E, Rangell or Judith Griffin and individual teachers according to 
the following schedule: 

Sept, 19, M, Robinson, J, Wilmore, K, Voltmer, T, Vanston 
Sept, 23, S, Shelton, C, Demetriades, C, Moore, W, Burr 
Oct, 18, T, Mersel ,* E, Harris,* A, Stern',* A, Oppenheim,* 
R, Harris* 

Oct, 15, A, Adams,* L, Johnson,* M, Ciotola,* R, Bisson* 
Oct, 22, P, Christian,* B, Evans,* K, Lewis* 

The last three teachers are scheduled for Oct, 27 - 
E. Lieberman, J, Buchwald, F, Luks 

At the conferences, discussion of each child was focused around the 
following 4 items: 

1 , Academic Weaknesses 

2, Academic Strengths 

3, Behavioral/Emotional difficulties 

4, Prescription for learning^- 

* included Gladys Scales 
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Worked out with the teacher were speci'fi'c suggestions for working 
Wtth the child, specific materials to be used and any needed 
directions and suggestions as necessary for approaching parents. 
•Additional conferences were scheduled as needed and referrals were 
made for further evaluation by Jay Lucker, June Charry, or Mary 
Marino. Notes were kept, with a carbon provided for the teacher. 

As a followup to these conferences, meetings were held approximately 
one week later between each teacher, the teacher assistant, and the 
reading consultant who works with the teacher. At these conferences, 
each student's progress with the suggested materials was evaluated, 
plans were made as to how the teacher assistant could best be involved, 
and any new problems or questions were discussed. Additionally, each 
reading consultant is scheduled to meet with each teacher and teacher 
assistant once or twice a month for the purpose of follov/up discussion. 
Each reading consultant is also scheduled to spend time in each class- 
room once a week to ascertain the children's progress and provide 
help as needed. 

Specific followup for each child will, of course, vary. In general, 
the following options are being utilized: 

1. Further evaluation by reading consultant, psychologist, 
speech therapist, nurse; 

2. Use of special materials and specific programming with 
volunteer tutor, Manhattanvil 1 e Student teachers, teacher 
assistants, and teachers; 

3. "Demonstration lessons" by Reading Consultants where 
needed; 

4. Specific input on materials from L.D. teachers; 

5. Specific programming and input from Gladys Scales and 
Joan Oltman; 

6. Conferences with parents; 

7. Referral to E.S.L. program; 

8. Referral to J. Moss. 

Of a total of 524 children initially screened, a total of 142 are 
part of the intervention program at our school. 
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October 8, 1974 

Dear ; 

Now that you've met with the Pupil Personnel Staff, I 
would like to begin visiting your classrooms on a weekly 
basis. Usually, my visits will be during class time. For 
our first meeting, however, I'd like to come to your room 

to talk with you dQfing your prep time - 

. It's important that you arrange 

to have your Teacher Assistant sit in with us. 

Thanks. 

Judy G. 
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January 30, X975 

Elementary Princ^ipcils 

O'ust a- n<^ta to rec[U^^f3t that yeu rele^ase c^ll Tni^rob»i2rs cf 
th«?: PcPoSo team to x^c:ii:tioipat'2t in the evc^Iuatien of the 
Intv^cc-^/entic-n Prograra fc:t E:^iley a-aring the v;^:al: of :?eb« .lO, 197 So 

* 

Vid f^jeX thtri: ccTCr'lsting oui* ev&i'aation of phaise one oi: 
Btaff 'and atudi,u'>t3 rathcir than sp.rec>ciing tha precess ov^y: a 

If you ha-ye (iiny conciirns f&S!3. free te contact my offic!a. 
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To: Sti^ff - P*?uS. CciTim3-.tt^ie - Mr. Pirikel?3t*?:in Principals 

luie \7e^lc of Feb3rua:':y 10, ?.975 licis bi^en set aside fcr evaluating 
pha^e c?ne «>f the ''Inte^r^J^ention Frcvjrc'jno " 

^le follov7irig tecichers tura to report to the reaciiiig room on 
the indidfcrttecl dat^-is and times o {21 tecichers are aieeting during 
rJi^^ir special periocis; . 



tlr. Veins ton 5:00 

Urso So Iferris .10:00 

ILrci* Shelton 11:00 

fliss :^i'ivyigi 12:^:0 

I-lr«, Adorns 1:40 

M5:s« Mersel 9:00 

Mr So Voltniar 10:00 

Mrs. Robin^:«::?rx 11:00 

; diotalci ^ ' 12 :40 

Mrs. 'Moore 1:40 



a?UE5Dj^Y,- FEB, _llth ' 

Kiss. Ravrris 9:00 
I.5r3. vrilnv^re 10:00 
tlrsc Euohv7cild 11:00 
Mrs o Chris tian 12 : 40 
Mr3 . Deraetriaci'as; 1 :40 



Miss Stercn 
Mr o BissoD. 
I'Uc . Burr 



9:00 
10:00 
11:00 
12:40 

1:40 



Mrs.. C'p'O^nhB'lm 9:00 
Jchnsc^n 10:00 
lAxSu Liebenaan 11:00 



Aides will transport children to and/or frora their scheduled 
specials ^ 

Teachers should aloO enciCiuraicje their aides tc^ pasrtioipate in 
the confereace. - 



If you hcix^e c^ny coacerns plccise not if y this offlc-eo 
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READI/yC LANmCE ARTS PLAN, 1-6 



COAL 5 



C0MPREHEN5I0KI ^ ENJOYMENT OF 
WRITTEN MATERIAL 



LAVC-UAC^E 
DEVELOPMENT 



WORD ATTACK 




L/S TEN 1 NO 




WRITING 






SKILLS 




SKILLS 




SKILLS 







IMPLEMENTATION 



INDIVIDUAL DI AGA/OSIS 



CLASSROOr*^ 
TEA CHF.FS 



WOAO 
ATTACK 



Li 



BASAJ. 
T£ST 



A' 



f^EADir/^ CONSULTAtnS 
&: FACIL) TA TOR \j' 



V/SIML 
ABIL. 



OR D 



INDl VIDUA L PROcmnim 



CLASS ROOi'A TEACH £FS & 
TEAC^WG- ASSISTA/^TS 



INTEKyBHTtON 

^ If^lTfAL AND 
Sl/BS£OVEf/T 



pRcaJ^AM fOfK 
EACH CHIL D 



PEYELOP CLASS 



c 



USE BAR SB 
LIST FOf^ CO/t- 
p.lctiu>» S'VirAf^f, 



RBADIN G CONSULTANIS 
FACILITATOR 



IftiTlAL fc 



CHILPRBS 

^£(1*1. nAn- 

UrClSSAAY) 



ifr^ rA)VCl' 



WITH c^;.Tz»< 

CLAiSk (iff- 

\fip. ■with 



V.'Ofi.KSHCFS 



I 



INDIVIDUAL EVALUATION 

(pos T res T ino) 











CLASSROOn 




READING COf'JSULlANTS \ 
9< FACILITATpR L/y^iZ \ 























lUAHAff 


SkiilS 




ATTACK 
SKILLS 




SAf^n E 




M A. T. 
scoots 
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FLOW CHART CODES 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

The underlying philosophy of this reading manaoemant system is the 
acceptance of each child's unique learning style. Emphasis, therefore, 
IS placed on individualization of , diagnosis , teaching and evaluation 
and the determination of appropriate goals. ' 

A COPE 

Informal Reading Inventory 

Houghton Mifflin used now 
Other IRIS being explored 
Class grid being proposed 

2 

A Diagnostic test of phonic skills 
Class grid being .proposed 

A^ Actual series and grade level in which child is started 
(see materials log) 

A^ Uncorrected and uncopied writing sample submitted in September of 
school year 

B CODE ' ■ 

Visual Modal ity 

Test for visuaf memory 

Test for reversals 

Test for eye-hand coordination 

B^ Auditory Modality 

Test for auditory memory 

Test for reading potential (listening skills) 
Test for ability to do auditory blending 
Test for auditory 'discrimination 

Visual Motor Ability 

Test for fine motor . . 

Coordination and Integration 

B^ Languag e Development 

JanskyTicture Naming Test . 

Sapir Vocabulary Test ' ■ 

Story Retell 

5 

B Reading Strategies^ 

Determination of strategies used by child in readina, e.g., 
. Goodmand Burke Inventory, etc. 
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GHEENaUaGH CEMTRAL SCHOOL DISTTJICT .No. 7 



. B Learning Stylo 

Determining the reading - learning style of child 
from observation and tests rr.entioned on first page 

• C CODE 

Class Reading Nana genien t PI an 

The individual teacher T method of class organization for 
reading and record keeping system 

2 

^ Barb e Basic Reading S kills Check List 

has Eeen recomrnencTed for each cFass room teacher 1 - 6 

D CODE • . 

d'' Facilitator consults on request of each building reading 
consultant. 

E CODE 

e1 This information is in Reading Teacher's Report Form. 
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Teacher 



RECORD Oi^ HSADIuG ?uZIlIAIS 



Grade 



Year 



I. Cl^03rccr> Or.-^r^ii.-.o.tion for Reridlii^ {check one) 



1 ) jLr.iLiv?ldu^li2ed 
1) Group 



3) Grou;;) & Inciviju-li^ed' 
Vrnole Glass 



II- • Bisal Reac^Grs 



Lovel 



(Ootioni'l) 
Child's Raacoion 



"II. 3a3el :;orI-:booIcs • * 

(Opoionp.l) 

Pi'^l-^ Pablioher Level Ghild's Rc-acuion 
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(Op^ionr.l) 

. ' ilvlo • Publisher Level Chile'* 3 Reaction 



3. ?homt±c Analysis Ilc.torials , 

(Opcionr.l) 

'•^'i^-^ ' Publisher * Level Cliilu's r.oaction 



VI. Trade 2ool:s (check oao) 

I:03i: rr cll of cViild's reading ^iO^ran 
Con^lcer.c.blG ^:>crt or rczCixi-^ .-jrogrc?!.; 
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Greenburoh Central Seven . 281 
EIID OF YEAR LAHGUAGE ARTS SUn-ARY FOR THE CL/iSSROOii TEACHER DATE ^ 



Child ' ~. Teacher ' School Grad: 



1. Attitude 'of child toward reading: Excellent Good Poor ' Dislikes _ 

2. llhat are the child's interests in -reading: Everythina ;-: Fiction 

• • Honfiction S[)ecial interest 

3. Word Analysis Skills Needs: ' . ■ . 

r-hooics : Excellent Good Poor Disabled 

C ontext Clues : Excellent Good Poor Disabled 

Structural Analysis : Excellent Good Poor Disabled 

fi. Doss the child have special needs in listening skills? " 



Coniorehensions needs: 

Main idea .Literal interpretation , Sequencing skills Inference ^ 

Vocabulary Critical evaluation _ Drawing concl usions General resp6nse to 

and interaction with printed material (does child hear what is v;ritten on page or 
is reading a mechanical and rote. process?) ^ - . u_ — 



Does the child need special emphasis in the following oral 1 anguage- areas : 

Vccsbulary Sentence structure Organizing thoughts to express ideas - 

Plsise include a sample of child's original and u ncorrected writing sample - 

one September - one in June. Please date samples. This includes grades 1-6. 

Cces the child need special emphasis in the follov/ing study skills: 
(zrrr.- if not applicable to your curriculum) 

Reading maps and graphs Outlining • Dictionary skills 

Writing reports Other ^ . 



9. has the "parent been asked to work with the child at Iiome? 

If so, v/ould you recommend it be continued? .... 

10. Pupil personnel involvement: Psychologist Social worker Speech thf;rapist 

E.s.L. I'lurse Are there "special health problems? 

ERXC . Have there been frequent absences? SSU ■:■ • ■■ 
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REPORT OF READING TEACHER'S DIAG^IOSIS 

* 

Child's Name ' Child's Dirthdate 

Grade Teacher \ Date 

BEGIMHiriG OF YEAR • 

A. Results of I.R.I. ; Grade- Level - Recorrmended Series" 

1. Reccccendations for special materials 

2. Recc=xTendations for special approaches (i.e., L.E.) 

3. E.^rs child makes: Contextual Structural Phonic 

B. G.ener3V assessment of learninc) style: 



C. Involvement of Pupil Personnel : Psychologist Social Worker . 

Speech Therapist E.S.L. Murse'(special needs) 

D. Visual Modality (if test is used", please narr.e it) 

1 . Memory ' \ ' 

2. Ey~hand motor coordination . •■ 

3. Perception of letters [ 

E. Auditor:/ Modality (if test is used, please name it) 

1 . Menx^ry ^ ^ 

2. Blending ' ' : 

3. - Discrimination ^ 

F. Ccmorehension 

!• Specific areas of v;eakness ^ 

2. Listening coiv.prenension (called reading potential on f!.M.) 



6, Oral Language Ar;?as 

1. Through story retelling technique assess the followincj areas: 
ERJC Q. Sequencing of story ^ , 



REPORT CF READING TEACHElVS 

G. Oral Lanqiiaqe Areas - (continued) 

c. Comprehension and ability to express content of story 
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d. . Syntax [ 

e. Use of standard or non-standard English • 

2.,. Sapir Vocabulary Scale . ' " • ' - " y - '- • --^ •• ' - 

3. Picture naming (please name tests) _ , ' 

4. Cateccr:zing • ' , 

5. Basic ConcGpts: i.e.: on, in, on top of, under, betv/een, etc, ; 

H. Errors^vXhi'ld Made in Writing : 

1. Reversals- • ..; / 

2. Inversions , 

3. Sequencing of letters •' ' 

A. Pencil grip I ^ . • • 

I. Orientation 

!• Child does not know: 

days of the week day before and after months number before and 

after seasons address ^ phone number town he lives in j 

state ' country other ; 

2; Gerreml knowledge background - 

3. General; level of maturity " 

0. Recorrrr.endations to Parents : 



Other Testing Done by Reading Teacher : (i.e.. Assessment of Study Skills, Slinger- 
land, Reading Miscue Inventory, l!oodcock). Please cither summarize information or 
attach. 

ERiC 33;^. . 



REPORT OF READING TEACHER' S DIAGNOSIS 

L. Possible Probleins Interfering !!ith Progress : 



BID OF YF.AR 



M . Su-r^ry of Pr ogress Child Has Hade : 
1. I.R.I, grade level placement ^ 



2. Areas of comprehension still needing enphasis 



3- Areas of v/ord attack skills still needing emphasis 



4. Areas of hand v;riting skills still needing emphasis 



5. Areas in oral language expression still needing emphasis 



• 6. CJiild's self imaqe 



7. Child's interest and involvement in reading 



8. Special reccmmendations for child *s learning environment next year 



9. Con:ments by reading teacher, including suggested nroqrammi ng for next year and 
any changes in learning style or reading strategies, (over if necessary) 

ERIC 



Grcenburgh Central Seven 
AUDITORY CLEMDI.NG - Use Roswall-Chall Auditory Blending Test or: 
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Exauipl es : 


s-ing 


sing 












g-o 


go 










a-t 


C--OW 


b-ed 


c-u-ff 


Grade 


Inf. 


Adeq. 


n-o 


h-e 


c-ake 


s-a-d 








i-f 


st-ep 


r-an 


g-o-t 


- 1 


0-6 


■7-30 


u-p 


f-at 


t-ime 


m-a-p 


2 


0-10 


11-30 


s-ay 


pl-ay 


c-all 


r-u-g 


3 


0-14 


15-30 


n-y 


b-oat 


c-a-t 


d-e-sk' 


4 


0-18 


19-30 


b-e 


ch-ain . 


b-i-g 


t-oa-st 


5 


0-25 


25-30 


t-oo 






p-e-t 









OANSKY PICTURE TlAfllriG 

Hote responses and score + for items passed 



1 

2 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



3 



10 
11 



12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 



ERIC 



ED 
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RE.4DING iVllSCUE iMVEN l ORY CODING. SHEET 



Tt.Mr.hef 



O C:u'oiyn L. TiiirlcL* aad Vottj M. Goutlmaa i072 



Date 



Selection 



Class 



St;hDuI 



C3 



O —\ CD 

-H > -H 

> cn > 

rn f — 



3 \ 



11 



t t I I 

i i i • 



n i i 



Miscu'rj Number 



I I 



; I I I 



Reader 



Text 



DIALECT 7 



INTONATION 2 



GRAPHIC SIMILARITY 



SOUND SIMILARITY A 



•GRAMiVlATiCAL FtiNCTION 5 



CORRECTION) 6 ! 



GRAMMATICA 



1 3 

: c: o 

^ S ^2 

1 H 2: — i 

f O Ho 
IH > 
> CD > 

r- m r— i 




■ ■• 

! i 

t 

' \ 
\ 1 
\ 

' \ 


Fisader ^ 


i 
1 
1 


• j 

i 


Text 












DIALECT 1 










i 

1 . . INTONATION 1 








i 1 

! 1 


•< 






i i 1 


~a ■ . 






j ! 


'~ ■ GRAPHIC SIMILARITY 3 






j 


; ■ ! 1 


-< 




i 


i 


-° ■ ' 




III- 1 11 


^ SOUND SIMILARITY 4 


1 






. .11 

i 1 1 


-< 








-o 




i 


i i ■ 

; 1 ; 


^ -GnAMiVIATICAL FUNCTION 5 


rn 

Q — i 




CORRECTION 6- 


11 ! 


1 1 ; 1 1 II i 1 

' 1 1 1 ' 1 ! 1 i 


CRAWiVlATICAL ACCcPTAHILITY 7 


1 1 I I 1 1 ! 1 ! 1 i 


1 ■ SEMANTIC ACCEPTABILITY n\ 




m 


T A I 

AL 




i 

1 


MEANING CHANGE n j 








1 




. . . No Loss 












Pnrtial 1 ri"?: 






1 


1 

! 1 


•^"53 COMPREHENSION 






\ 
\ 

\ 


! 


i j 


1 " 1: 

1 Stronnth 


I 


' i 


! 


. 1 1 1 , , , L- 


~— -~— - -— —■ ^ — ' -j"^ — ■ ■ J 




i 1 i 1 1 1. 


! ■ i M ■ 33V 

' ' ' ♦ •• ... • — 



}l 



1 1 ' 
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Sentences 



Years 

4- 6 

5- G 



11 



13 



AUDITORY SEQUEIICIIIG MEr.ORV (Terman licrrill) 

!!e are noing to buy sc".e candv for rr.other. 

Jock likes to feed little p'unnies in the barn. V ' ".' 

Jane i;ants to build a bio castle in her. playhouse. 

Tom lias losts of fun pi ay inn ball '.?ith his sister. 

Hetty has made a pretty dress for her doll out of blue ribbon. 

iiy baby brother v;ants Santa Claus to brinn bin a great bio drufD. 

Fred asked !iis father to take hini to see -the clov/ns in the circii; 

Billy had made a beautiful boat out of wood v.-ith Iiis shern knife 

At the suirjner camp the children c-ot up early in th^- n^ornina to 
go si-.'irainp. ' ' 

Yesterday v/e '.-.'ent for a ride in our car aloncf the road that . 
crosses the bridoe. 

The airplane nade a careful landing in the space v.'hich had been 
prepared for it. 

„ Tom Crown's dor. ran quickly down the road with a huge bone in 
his mouth. 



Vocalulnrv Sub -Test 



a.' 




b. 


rocket 


c. 




d. 


niidclla 




tap 


f. 


gov/ii 




roar 


h. 


eyol ash 


i. 


Voniis 


0- 


jiinoler 



ERIC 



for cacli vorcl 

cato^-jprizntion - 2 points 

csfiGHcial (Ic^scrintion - 1-': points 

essential funccion - 1 ^^oint 

vanue descrintion or function - U point 

error or dorr' I: !:noi; - 0 poinc o 
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EXCERPTED FROM READING FACILITATOR'S REPORT 

*, • .288 

Problems and Successes of Reading Program 

1. The case 'conference approach in each of the elementary buildings has been a 

• huge success for the follov/ing reasons: 

\> 

a. The teacher feels the irnrr.ediate support of the entire team. The principal 

%K ^'-'--^ 

' is not seen as a ''threatening supervisor ^! but rather a.member^of their" 
' team which is there to help her/himi As one teacher put it "Great - I've 
got you all together nov/ and don't have to go chasing after each of you 
individually." The teachers "have expressed the hope that this continues 
through the year. 

b. The individual member of the team has already expressed the positive feeling 
of working together to solve some of the knotty problems (one which always 

comes up. at the end of the year - retention). As she expressed it (this was 
a reading 'consul tant and since they are in the buildings more days than 
P.P.S., and this year in particular, each building has a full--time reading ./ 
consultant) "I don't have to feel I'm out thera all alone helping the 
teacher to make certain moves with a child. I have a whole team to consult 
with/' • , . . . 

c. The teacher and all concerned get a "handle" on the child with problems 
early in the year so that, hopefully, some positive things can happen to 
-hat child. . ' 

• c. Sbme problems with case conferencing: ^ . , 

1) Some of the staff involved feel that schools should be visited by the 
team on alternate days of the week -rather than concentrating on one 
school at a time for the vol lowing reaso: . 

a) It will at least give the reading teac.er time to get to know 

children new to the building - either new entrants to district or 
33, first and fourth graders. Also, there may be children perceived 
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b) When fourth grade classes are discussed, it was felt that it 
would be helpful to have the primary grade reading teachers 
present for "these conferences. (These will be listed again under 
suggestions for next year . ) 

c) Not all classroom teachers are inserting the materials that have bes 
asked for-in the reading- fol der,-'such 'as : materials list;"Fnd of • •. 
the Year Classroom Teacher's Reading Diagnosis; Parent-Teacher 
conferences have been found missing in some of the cums. 

Although all the teachers are doing the Houghton Mifflin and the Roswell 
Chall, there is still not uniformity and sometimes confusion in the 
way the teacher marks either of these tests. (The problem has been ' - 
more- prevalent v/ith the Houghton Mi ffl in. Also, all tests that are 
given should be dated . ) ,. _ ' . 

There is still a great deal of complaining about the use of the. Houghton 
Mifflin on the part of the teacher. These tests take a lot of time. 
Their physical arrangement- is cumbersome and now with the math testing, 
the complaints are deafening. 

a) It is suggested that there be further discussion with the teachers 
on just what diagnosis means. 

b) The reading facilitator do a pilot check out using the Silvoroli 
I.R.I. , which is shorter, less cumbersome and less time consuming 
to see if the results are similar. to the Houghton Mifflin. There 
are two_ forms on each grade level. This is one of the biggest 

. complaints about the H.M. There is only one" form for each grade level 
Teachers still need a great deal of supportive help 'on meaningful in- 
dependent activities for class, classroom management and correct pacing 
for all children in reading. In going over material forms from Grade 1 
to Grade 2 (although regr-sssion is always expected, particularly for the 
unfluent reader) it has been amazing in some cases to see how "high"3.]() 
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a child has been placed in material, how far back they have regressed • 
and where the need obviously was for a n^ore varied program in language 
arts and horizontal reading experiences rather than vertical experiences! 
It is in this area that the reading consultant often feels great 
frustration. She is not . a supervisor and can only make suggestions. ' 
It is quite possible that through the ir.ore frequent meetings of the 
team with the principal .present and the reporting of suggested activities 
we may be able to get to the solution of this problem. 
It is hopeJthat the teacher assistant workshops will begin almost im.medi- 
■ ately and that the teacher assistants will be an increasingly positive 
asset to the classroom and the individual child, particularly in grades 
4 6, where there has been practically no workshops or orientation. 
Also, there are many new primary teacher assistants and our old timers 
v/ant more training! 

It is hoped that there will be some kind of organization of inservice 

workshops for teachers in the area of language arts - new m.ethods, 

new materials and new research findings. 

a) Perhaps Superintendent's Day can be part of the answer. 

Reading consultants need time for at least monthly meetings an-d. 

time for Tns|rvice v/orkshop days as we had at the-'end of last year. 

This was Sifpuge success. ... 

" f ■ ■ . • ■ _ 

It will have to be decided by admini strati on'^v/ho shall be responsible 

to see to it that classroom teachers place a]j_ of the requi^-ed materials 

in each child's reading folder. 

We are fortunate to have the huge variety of published materials that 
v/e do - at all levels. Nevertheless, we should not get caught up in q >• i 

u 4 X 

the sole use of these materials. The materials, when used, should be 



. used creatively and not with an overreliance on teacher's guides. 
Teacher's guides are not always related to the needs of individual 
children. In addition to published basal -type material s , "there must 
be much more use of library books, teacher-made materials and language 
experience stories, . . _ _ . , ' - . 

10, V/here recordkeeping, both by the teacher and the reading consul tent, 
has been done adequately, this material is of great assistance to 
following through with a chiVd in the next year of his school life, 

!!• The inclusion of parents as one of the partners in helping his/her 

child 'has been increasing but there are many pitfalls that we have to 
be aware of: . . 

a) Parents do not dictate curriculum, 

b) Where a parent does not work well with his/her child in the reading 
area, we must help the parent understand the positive role he/she 
can play through a variety of informal activities. 

c) V/e try harder to gat the parent to school who, for whatsoever reason 
cannot get there and honestly (but with non-judgmental words) 
inform him/her about his child's progress or lack of it in reading, 

d) V/e try to help the -parents set realistic goSls for^-.their child. 

12. Where there are L.D. teachers or classes within our schools reading 
people and Director of Special Education - coordinate with the L.D. 
person specifically in the reading area. 

13. There is an attempt being made in each building to try to get parents 
to volunteer to help children in some of the language arts areas 
(even if just for taping books). 

14. Make sure that all diagnostic and prescriptive forms are in the schools 
by the fi rst day of school . 
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15. The teacher assistant should be available to work v/ith the reading 
consultant v/hen.the consultant comes into the room to see children. 
This is not a consistent procedure through the buildings. It pro^ 
vides more on-the-job training for the assistant. 
• 16. Hopefully there will be tirf.e for more contact between reading con- 
sultants K - 6 with reading people* 7 - 12. 

17. Materials in reading folders going from 6th grade to 7th are still 
not being properly explained. ^Of course one of the problems is 
that for at least the last four years Webb has not had the same 
reading consultant for more than one year.* 

18. Facilitator will have to "steal" time to. work with Nursery in 
language area. 



ERIC 



PRIMARY 



MATH PROFILE CARD 
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f 

f 

t 

i Name 



IIACHER OBSERVATION 
GRADE 1 



- Teachers. 



TEACHER OBSERVATION 
GRADE 2 



-Teacher 1 



TEACHER OBSERVATION 
GRADE 3 



Oatau 



.TtacherL 



1 



34i 



KEY TO MARKING: / - Topic intro«lMa>d: netdi furihw dtvtlopfnw^t 
X- Topic d«vtl6po<i to •xttnt «xp«cUd 



34h 
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1 1 

1 Z o 


1 ? a 




123 




Numben and Numeration 


Opcfitjoni 




Pimem Vlltlt 




□ □□Counts objects 0-10 






Knowi: 




□ □□Counts objects i0'2i 


nnn 

LJ LJ LJ 


Zero- 10 


nnn 

LJ LJ LJ 


10 ones eQuai one ten 


□ □ □Counts objects 21 up ' 


nnn 

LJ LJ LJ 


1 l/^«U 


□ □□ - 


10 tens equal one hundred 


□ □□ Reads numerals 0- 1 0 


nnn 

LJ LJ LJ 


•VAji^ HiMtt Clinic 




10 hundreds equal one thousand 


rnrnPIWcitPc numerals C^IO 


□ □□ 


three or more digit sums 


□ □□ 


1000 thousands equal one million 


□ □□Writes and reads numerals 10-100 


Subtraction • 


no regrouping 


□ □□ 


bases other than ten 


□ □□Writes and reads numerals 100-999 


□ □□ 


Zero- 10 


□ □□Can exchange penny, nickel, dime 


□ □□Writes and reads beyond 999 


□ □□ 


two digit sums 


□ □□Can regioupones. tens, hundreds 


□ □□Ordinal counting first-tenth 


□ □□ 


three or more digit sums 


□ □□Understands place value of zero 



□ □□Ordinal counting before, between 

□ □□Ordinal counting after, one more 

□ □□Ordinal counting elevk?nth thirtieth 

□ □□Number line 0-10 

□ □ □ Number line beyond 1 0 

□ □□ posit ive-neg, nos: 

□ □ □ Reproduces & repeats concrete patterns 

□ □ □ Reproduces & repeats number patterns 

□ □□Odd numbers ^ ** 

□ □□Even numbers 

□ □□Can round off numbers 

□ □□Rom^'n numerals 

□ □□ 

□ □□ • 



Addition - regrouping 

□ □□ 10-20. 

□ □□ two digit sums 

□ □ □ three or more digit sums 
Subtraction • regrouping 

□ □□ two digit sums 

□ □□ three or more digits 

□ □□Missing addend 
Understands Symbols and terms: 

□ □□ = 

□ □□ sum, difference, equal 

□ □□ □ {box. placeholder! 

□ □□ >.<.= more than, less than 
UndersUnds commutative propicrty 

□ □□ of addition - one digit 





□ □□ two digits 


Seta* 


Understands associative property 


□ □□Can sort and Classify 


□ □□ one digit 


□ □□Can match one-to-one 


□ □□ two digits 




Addition 


Identifies arxj makes sets 


□□ □ 3 or more addends 


□ □□ equivalent 


□ □□ Expanded notation 


□ □□ non-equivalent 


□ □□ Estimating 


□ □□ subsets' 


□ □□ Problem solving 


□ □□Matches objects to numeral 


Subtraction 


□ □□Joins & separates sets 


□ □□ Expanded notation 




□ □□ Estimating 


□ □□ 


□ □□ Problem solving 


□ □□ 


Multiplication 



□ □□Counting by 2's, 5's, ID'S 

□ □□ Repeated addition 



Geometry* 

Identifies : ---^ 

□ □ □ Inside, outside of shape 

□ □ □ Ooscd and open 

□ □□ Curved and flat 

□ □□ Solid and hollow 

□ □'□ Concave arxJ Convex 

□ □ □ Points, lines, line segments, rays 

□ □□ Angles, sides 

□ □□ Triangles 

□ □□ Quadrilaterals 

□ □□ 

Identifies solid shapes in 
Environment: 

□ □□ Cubes 

□ □□ Rectangular Prism (box) 

□ □□ Pyramid (cone) 

□ □□ Sphere (ball) 

□ □ □ Faces, corners, edges, surf aces 

□ □□ 

Recognizes and distin^ishei plane shapes: 



□ □□ 

□ □□ 
Regrouping 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 



or>e digit, no regrouping 
two digits, no regrouping 



□□□ 


Circle 


□□□ 


Triangle 


□□□ 


Rectangle 


□□□ 


Square 


□□□ 


Rhombus 


□□□ 


Parallelogram 


□□□ 


Trapezoid 


o □□ 


Hexagon 






1 □□□ 





one digit 
two digits 

three or more digits 

□ □□Expanded notation 

□ □□Missir-s' 'octor ^ 

□ □□Com.* -itivepropMy 

□ □□Distr, ve property 

□ □□ Multir '^^ion facts 12x12 

□ □□ Family of facts with division 

□ □□Estimating 

□ □□Arrays 

□ □□Symbol -X 

□ □□ Terms-product factor 
Division 

□ □□Sharing 

□ □□ Repeated subtraction 

□ □□One digit - no remainder 

□ □□One digit - remainder 

□ □□Two digits • remainder 

□ □ □ Two digits - no remainder 

□ □□Problem solving 

□ □□Estimating 

□ □□ Family of facts with mult. 

□ □□Division facts 

□ □□Arrays 

□ □□ quotient -r 

□ □□ symbol | 

□□□ .34tj 
□□□ • * 



□□□ 
□□□ 

Measurement 

□ □□Knows Relational Concepts [high/low, etc.) 
□□□Can compare length • non standard 
Understands and works with: 

□ □□ Standard Units of Measure 

□ □ □ inches • feet • yards 

□ □□ cups - pints -quarts 

□ □□ ounces - pounds • tons 

□ □□ seconds - minutes • hour 

□ □ □ hour • day • week 

□ □□ week- month • year 
Understands and reads Time: 

□ □□ Hour 

□ □□ Half hour 

□ □□ Quarter hour 

□ □□ S-min. intervals 

□ □□ Minutes 

□ □ □ Problem solving 

□ □□ Modular Arithmetic 
Identifies and understands Money: 

□ □□ Penny 

□ □□ Nickel 

□ □□ Dime 

□ □□ Quarter 

□ □□ Half dollar 

□ □□ Dollar 
Knows equivalency for: 

□ □□ Coins to 50 

□ □□ Currency 10 $5.00 

□ □□ Makes Change to Sl-00 
□□□ Makes Change to S5.00 

□ □□Addition & substraction w money 

□ □□ Multiplication & division w money 
□□□ Problem solving w money 



Graphs: 




□ □□ 


pictorial 


□ □□ 


bar 


□□□ 


tine 


□ □□ 


circle 


□ □□ 


thermometer 


□ □□ 


problem solving 


□ □□ 




□ □□ 




Fractions 





□ □□Knows fractional parts of 

a whole and a group: 

□ □□ 1/2, 1/3. 1/4 

□ □□ 1/5, 1/10. 1/6. 1/7. 1/8, 1/9 

□ □□ Improper Fractions 

□ □□ Mixed Fractions 
Can add fractions • Like Denom. 

□ □□ 2 fractions 
□□□ 3f»acli6ns 

□ □□Can subtr. fractions - Like Denom. 

□ □□Problem solving 

□ □□ Identifies cquiv. fractions 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 



□ □□Counto obiecw 0-10 

□ □ □ Cou nt$ obfects 10-21 

□ □ □ Counts objects 21 up • 

□ □□ Reads numeral* 0-10 

□ □□Writes numerals 0-10 

□ □□Writes and reads numerals 10-100 

□ □□Writes and reads numerals 100-999 

□ □□Writes and reads beyond 999 

□ □□Ordinal counting firsMcnih 

□ □□Ordinal counting before, between 

□ □□Ordinal counting afierronc more 

□ □□Ordinal counting elevcnih-thirticih 

□ □□Number lineO lO 

□ □□Number line beyor>d 10 

□ □□positive-neg. nos. 

□ □□ Reproduces & repeats osncreie palicrns 

□ □□ Reproduces & repeats number patiemi 

□ □□Odd numbers 

□ □ □ Even numbers 

□ □□Can round off numbers 

□ □□ Roman numerals 

□ □□ 

□ □□ . ./ 
Stts* 

□ □□Can son arxi Classify 

□ □□Can match one-to-one 

Identifies and makes sets 

□ □□ equivalent 

□ □□ non-equivalent 

□ □□ subsets' 

□ □ □ Matches objects to numeral 

□ □ □ Joins & separates sets v 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 



GcometTY* 

Identifies: 

□ □□ Inside, outside of shape 

□ □ □ Closed and open 

□ □□ Curved and flat 

□ □ □ Solid and hollow 

□ □□ Concave and Convex 

□ □□ Points, lines, line segments, rays 

□ □□ Angles, sides 

□ □□ Triangles 

□ □□ Quadrilaterals 

□ □□ 

Identifie*. solid shapes in 
Environment: 

□ □□ Cubes 

□ □□ Rectangular Prism (box) 

□ □□ Pyramid (cone) 

□ □□ Sphere (ball) 

□ □□ Faces, corners, edges, surfaces 

□ □□ 

Recognizes ind distin^ishes plarw shapes: 

□ □□ Circif 

□ □□ Triaoglf 

□ □□ Rectanglf 

□ □□ Squirt 

□ □□ Rhombus 

□ □□ Parallelogram 

□ □□ Trapezoid 
O □□ Hexagon 

I □□□ 



Edition • no regrouping 

□ □□ Zero-lO 

□ □□ 10-20 

□ □□ two digit lums 

□ □□ three or more digit sums 
Subtraction - no regrouping 

□ □□ Zero- 10 

□ □□ two digit sums 

□ □□ three or mor^digit sums 
Addition - regrouping 

□ □□ 10-20. 

□ □□ two digit sums 

□ □□ three or more digit sums 
Subtraction - regrouping 

□ □□ two digit sums 

□ □□ three or more digits 

□ □□Missing addend 
Understands Symbols and terms: 

□ □□ = 

□ □□ sum, difference, equal- 

□ □□ □ (box, placeholder] 

□ □□ more than, less than 
Understands commutative property 
.□□□ of addition - one digit 

□ □□ two digits 
Understands associative property 

□ □□ one digit 

□ □□ two digits 
Addition ' 

□ □□ 3 or more addends 

□ □□ Expanded notation 

□ □□ Estimating 

□ □ □ Problem solving 
Subtraction 

□ □□ Expanded notation 

□ □□ Estimating 

□ □□ Problem solving 
Multiplication 

□ □□Counting by 2's, 5's, ID'S 

□ □□ Repeated addition 

□ □ □ or>e digit, no regrouping 

□ □□ two digits, no regrouping 
Regrouping 

□ □□ one digit 

□ □□ two digits 

□ □□ three otmore digits 

□ □□Expanded notation 

□ □□Missir.s* factor ^ 

□ □□Com.- Miive propMy 

□ □□Distr> ve property 

□ □□Mu!?ip v^iicn facts 12 X 12 

□ □□ Family of facts with division 

□ □□ Estimating 

□ □□Arrays 

□ □□Symbol - X' 

□ □□ Terms-product factor 
Division 

□ □□Sharing 

□ □□ Repeated subtraction 

□ □□One digit - no remainder 

□ □□One digit- remainder 

□ □□Tv^ digits - remainder 

□ □ □Two digits - no remainder 

□ □□Problem solving 

□ □□Estimating 

□ □□ Family of facts with mult. 

□ □□ Division facts 

□ □□Arrays 

□ □□ quotient -r 

□ □□ symbol | 



Knowt: 

□ □□ 10 ones equal one ten 

□ □□ 10 tens equal one hundred 

□ □ □ 10 hundreds equal one thousand 

□ □□ 1000 thousands equal one million 

□ □□ bases other than ten 

□ □□Can exchange penny, nickel, dime 

□ □ □ Can regroup ones, tens, hur>dreds 

□ □ □ Understands place value of zero 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 

Measurement 

□ □□Knows Relational Concepts (high/low, etcj 

□ □□Can compare length • non standard 
UrtderstarKJs and works with: 

□ □□ Standard Units of Measure 

□ □ □ inches • feet - yards 

□ □□ cups ♦ pints - quarts 

□ □□ ounces - pounds • tons 

□ □□ seconds - minutes - hour 

□ □□ hour - day ♦ week 

□ □□ week - month' year 
Understands and reads Time: 

□ □□ Hour 

□ □□ Half hour 

□ □□ Quarter hour 

□ □□ S-min. intervals 

□ □□ Minutes 

□ □□Problem solving 

□ □□Modular Arithmetic 
Identifies and understands Money: 

□ □□ ' Penny 

□ □□ Nickel 

□ □□ Dime 

□ □□ Quarter 

□ □□ Half dollar 

□ □□ Dollar 
Knows equivalency for: 

□ □□ Coins to 50 

□ □□ Currency to S5.00 

□ □□ Makes Chjnge to S1.00 

□ □□ Makes Change to S5.00 

□ □ □ Addition & substraction w money 

□ □□ Multiplication & division w money 

□ □□ Problem solving w money 



Graphs: 




□ □□ 


pictorial 


□ □□ 


bar 


□ □□ 


line 


□ □□ 


circle 


□ □□ 


thermometer 


□ □□ 


prot)lem solving 


□ □□ 




□ □□ 




Fractions 





□□□ 
□□□ 
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□ □□ Knows fractional parts of 

a whole and a group: 

□ □□ 1/2, 1/3, 1/4 

.□□□ 1/5. 1/10. 1/6, 1/7, 1/8, 1/9 

□ □□ Improper Fractions 

□ □□ Mixed Fractions 
Can add fractions • Like Denonv 

□ □□ 2 fractions 

□ □□ 3fiacti6ns 

□ □□Can subtr, fractions - Lfke Oenom. 

□ □□Problem solving 

□ □ □ Identifies cquiv. fractions 

□ □□ 

□ □□ 
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Diagnosis UsingManm^^ 

To be done: 

COUNTING -one-to-one or small group 

1. Can child count by rote from 1-10? 

• 2. Catv child count objects - one to one - .from V -'10? . " '."t-'. I]-. 

■ 3. Can child state number before and/or after a particular number 1-10? 
NUMBERNESS 

4. Can child recognize concrete or picture sets 1 to 4 without counting? 
COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY 

5. Can child identify this terminology with pictured sets or concrete sets? 

First and Last 
Kore and Less 

Tall and Short . • . 

■ Larger and Smaller • 
Big and Little 

Fat and Thin , ' . 

ORDINAL NUMBERS ' ' . . 

6. Can c'-ild identify First through Fifth object of a series? 

SORTING 

7. Can child discriminate color, shape, and size and sort accordingly? 

CONSERVATION G." NUMBER 

8. Can child recognize'equality of two sets of objects - one spread but, one grouped 
closely? (Try several different ways - Ask which set is bigger or has more.) 

9. With a set of .2 different color objects (7 red blocks - 3 blue blocks) can a 
child see relation of sub-sets to whole? 

Questions to be asked: 

1. Are these blocks? (pointing to reds) 

" " " (pointing to blues) 

2. Are there more blocks or red blocks? 

This should be rephrased several times. Children who cannot see the inclusion 
relation should not be expected to know that the answer to a + □ - c 
is going to be smaller than c. 



ERIC 

hnimiimrn'iama. 
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PATTERNS' 

10. Can a child reproduce (v/ith beads or colored cubes, etc) a given pattern? 

Can a child produce a reversed pattern? To be given concretely. 
Vfilhout patterning ability, children cannot be expected to deal with ordering 

(before, after, between) or ordinals (first, second, third). 

REVERSABILITY 



n. Given two subsets of objects (less than 6) ask the child how many there are 
altogether. Then remove one subset and ask how many are left. Can the child 
then" tell how many would be there if the removed subset is replaced? 

CONSERVATION OF LENGTH 

12. Given tv/o equivalent lengths (of string, unif ix,-cuisenaire rods), one length 
is separated into smaller lengths, can the child perceive that the totals are 
the same? 

CONSERVATION OF VOLUME 

Given two equivalent cups of liquid, ask the child if there is the same amount 
in each cup. In the child's sight, pour one cup into a tall narrow container and 
one cup into a shallow container. Ask the child which container has more liquid, 
(ir this was soda, which one would you rather have?) 
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Written Diagnosis 296 

1, Child can write numerals 0-25. 

2. Child can fill in missing numerals in-1-100 ( Randomly and Patterns. ) 

3, Child can write the number before or after a particular number -1-100. 

4, Child can use 0-10 numberline to determine number facts 0-10. 

5. Child can use numberline to solve placeholder equations, in the order;- 

a + b = Q If child cannot do this, see test for inclusioir 

a + D = c relation on first grade diagnosis. 

n + b =. c / 

6. Child demonstrates understanding of families of facts ( cummutative and inverse' )' 

by writing four facts sentences for 3 numerals a,b,c for instance; 

a+b=c b+a=c 

c-b=a c~a = b 1 

7v- ^iven a picture {• grouping cards.-set 2 ) of grolTis of lO-s atid Ts^:.diiTd carr -• 
v;rite numeral ( N 68 ). , -x^ 

"■^r/lDTTT-dtran do 3 addend addition- . ---^ " ' • ■• .... 

,.9. = Chi1xl-con do" 2 digit, addition- {• no regrouping ) •■ '- -^'^ 

.. 10^ -Chi-ld can ..do. 2 di git-sub traction •( no- regrouping. " " ' — 

..^.JK: •Child..can do: repeated addition. ' ^ • - -■ , . 

12, • Child can do. repeated subtraction ■■ r^. • ^ . ^- ■ *" - 

*""'~"v... ..1 
...13.•.•.Chi^d canxlount by Z's, 5's,. Ws ■ 



■ 3-4;; 
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. • * Diagnosis using Hanipulatives '^^^ 

To be done: Give one*i -to-one or in small group. 
Counting by rote 

1. Have child count aloud to 25. 

Recognizing nmnerals .. 0-10, 0-25, have set of number cards or tiles. 

2. Have child read nunibers shov/n by Teacher (first in sequence, then randomly). 

3. Have child place number cards In order or place tiles on a 100 board. 
Counting rote- Child can count backwards; (orally) 

4. from 10-0, 19-10, 25-10 
Conservation of nun^er 

5. Clitld can tell that two sets are equivalent, reqardless of hcv the members 

are arranged. (Ask "which is more?") 

6. Given sets of objects, child counts one set and then counts on to add 

second set (rather than push objects together and count total.) 

7. Given rriore than two sets, child can "count on" to add. 
Inclusion relation 

8. Given two subsets of a clearly defined set, child can see a sub-set as 

being included in the set. Have tfo sub-sets of colored blocks, for 
Instance; 3 red blocks, 7 blue blocks. Establish that these are both 
blocks. Then ask the child how rrany red blocks are there; how many . 
blue? Then ask are thers trare blue blocks or rrore blocks. Until the 
child sees readily that blocks (the total set ) is greater than blue 
blocks (the siio^set), he cannot be expected to do placeholder (missing 
addend) equations. ( 2 +0 ° 6 etc.) 

Matching numerals to sets 0-10 {Use, Cards:fJ.2i; 22, 23) 

9. Have nunt)er2d trays, or paper plates, or box lids, etc. Provide sets of 

objects and nsk child to place appropriate nisnber of objects on each 
numbered tray, (one button on tray nurriered "one"; t/fo pap^r clips on 
tray numbered "two," etc.) 

10. Have sets of objects (or pictures) and ask child to place a nu.rier card to 

match set. 

Conparing sets- Largeri smaller, more, less, tall, short; etc. 

11. Given t^vo sets, child can say which is larger, v.-hich is smaller. 

12. Given two sets, child can say how many rare in one than in the other; hov/ 



Sorting Into sub-sets 298 

13. Given a varied random set, the child can sort into manageable sub-sets- 

and add. Does the child have a strateriy for counting large numbers? 

Moving on a numberline 

14. Given a numberline, child understands which v/ay to go to get from one 

number to another. 

15. Given a numberline, child understands how to "jump" (knows not to count 

the starting number, for instance.) 

16. Child understands operational signs ( + and - ) as direction signs for 

numberline. 

Ordinals 

17» Child can place objects in size order. 

18. Given an ordered sequence of objects, child can identify position of part- 

icular object ("What color is the fifth block?") 

19. Given a pattern design-child can reproduce it and say what goes next. 

20. Child can tell you what number comes before or after a particular nuri^er. 
Families of facts- con^utative and inverse 

21. Child can state the four. facts suggested by a domino or "Think" card. 

(See card N-37, 38.) 

Identif inn. shapes 

22. Children can identify shapes: circle, square, rectangle, triangle. 
Identifying money- penny, nickel, dime, quarter 

23. Children can identify (name) coins and state their value. 
Reading clock faces: 

— '^24*.. o*clock, h past, h past, h to, child knows which hand is which. Kncr.'/s 
how long it takes each hand to go around the clock. 
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Level 3 

Initial Diaqnostic Testinn - Grade ^Level 



lunters 5 Operations 



Red 
Part 7 



Part 8 



-V 


-29 


- add,: usint] 2 digit numbers 


-1 


-30 


- sub.: using 2 digit nurrJbers 


-1 


-31 


- whole nurrJaers to 300 


-1 


-32 


- odd numbers 


-1 


-33 


- even numbers 


-1 


-34 


- missing addend 


-1 


-35 


- add.: vertical form 


-1 


-36 


- sub. : vertical form 


-1 


-37 


- place value 



Orange 
Part 2 



Part 4 



2-1-5 - 
2-1-6 - 
2-1-7 - 
2-1-8 - 

2-1-13 
2-1-14 
2-1-15 
2-1-16 



ordinal numbers 1st - 10th 
associative property: add. 
families of facts for add. & 
place value 

- commutative property: add. 

- add. facts to sums of 25 

- expander! notation 

- whole num.bers to 999 



sub, 
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Level 3 

Initial Diaqnostic Testing - A-L 
If student does not indicate mastery of Red - parts 7, 8 and Orange - parts 2, 4 



Numbers and Operations 
Red 



Part 5 



Part 6 



Part 7 



Grange 
Part 1 



■1-19 
-1-20 
-1-21 

-1-22 
-1-23 

■1-24 
-1-25 
-1-26 
-1-27 
-1-28 

-1-29 
-1-30 
-1-31 
•1-32 
•1-33 



2-1-1 
2-1-2 
2-1-3- 
2-1-4 



sub. on the number line 
many names for the same number 
whole numbers 11-100 
family of facts for, addition 
family of facts for subtraction 

zero, an identity element in addition 
associative property of addition, sums to 10 
fractional number h 
fractional number h 

expanded. notation , 

addition using 2 digit numbers 
subtraction using digit numbers 
v;hole numbers to 300 
odd fiumbers 
even numiiers 



recognizing v;hen to use <C,"^, 
.sentences involving +, - 
en as a place holder 
missing addend 



= in sentences 



o « ) I J 
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Level 3 

Initial Diaqnostic Testinn - A-H 



If student has** indicated mastery of Red part 7, 8 and Orange parts 2, 4, 
>^ 

numbers and Operations 

Orancje • , 

.Part 3 2-1-9 - add. renaming of addends and sums 
2-1-10 sub. renaming of addends and sums 
2-1-11 equations, 2" names for same number 
2-1-12 fractions on the number line 

Part 5 .2-1-17 - add. to 3 place numbers 
2-1-18 - sub.- to 3 place numbers 
2-1-19 - fractional number 1/3 
2-1-20 - fractional number 2/3 
2-1-21 - fractional number 3/4 

Part 6 2-1-22 - basic facts for mult. 

2-1-23 - mult.: renaming of factors and. products 

2-1-24 ~ mult, on the num.be r line ■ • 

2-1-25 - commutative property: mult. 

■ Part 7 2-1-26 - odd numbers. 

2-1-27 - even numbers ' . 

2-1-28 - one as a factor ' .. 

2-1-29 - zero as a factor 



ERJC 
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THIRD ORAD* 



Written Diagnosis 
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1. Child can write nuiT«rals in a 10 X 10 grid - 0-99 or 1-106 

2. Child can fill in mis-sing numerals in - 0-25 

3. Child can write the number before or after a particular number ► 0-25 

4. Child can use 0-25 numberline to determine number facts n-20 

5 Child knows number facts through 10. Child can answer in writing^l20 addition 
addition and subtraction facts through 10 in fifteen minutes or less. 

6. Child can use number line to solve placeholder equations in this order: 

+ b a Q a - b = -3 If child cannot do this, see 

j + Q,c .a-o = c test for inclusion relation on first 

g+b = c Q-b = c grade diagnosis. 

7 Child demonstrates understandinq of families of facts ( corrmutatlve and Inverse ) 
by writing four facts -entences for 3 numerals a.b.c, for instance; 
a+b=c b-a=c 
c-b=a c-a=b 

8. Given numerals 10-99, child can identify numeral in ones place, tens place. 

9. Child can do 3 addend addition. 



10. Child can do 2 digit addition ( no regrouping ) 

11. Child can do 2 digit subtraction ( no regrouping ) 

12. Child can do 2 digit addition with regrouping from ones to tens 

13. Child can do 2 digit subtraction with regrouping 

14. Child can 3 digit addition no regrouping. 

15. Child can do 3 digit addition 

a. regrouDing from ones to tens 

b. regrouping from tens to hundreds 

c. regrouping in both tens and ones 

16. Child can do 3 digit subtraction no regrouping • 

17. Oiild can do 3 digit subtraction with: ■ . 

a. regrouping tens to ones 

b. »^grouping hundreds to tens 

c. reg];Ouping from both hundreds and tens 

18. Child can do repeated addition 

19. Child can do repeated, subtraction 

Er|Co. Child can count by 3's, 4's, G's, 7's, 8's, 9's, 11 's» 12's 3,-,- 
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